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_ COLLEGE STUDENTS AND GOD * 
By TxHeopore Otto Wenet, Carleton College 


No young man can be seriously contemptuous of God, not- 
withstanding such newspaper slogans as “ flaming youth,” or 
“this sceptical generation,’ which are becoming pathetically 
familiar to our ears. Man is a religious animal, and never more 
so than during those glorious shy years when the buds unfold and 
the leaves sprout, when things of the mind have, for ever so little 
space, an attraction for us. Confessions on the part of students 
are plentiful to the effect that, in those endless sessions of dormi- 
tory talk which in the masculine slang of the day are designated 
by a rough bovine metaphor, sex and God are the two great topics 
of discussion. 

An interest in religion does not, of course, mean orthodoxy, 
or intelligent comprehension, or an attuning of the heart to the 
voice of the eternal. Statistics are not available, but it is safe 
to presume that the number of students who pray is small, the 
number who can testify to a definite religious faith smaller still, 
and the number who confess to a loyalty to institutional religion 
in place of sneering at compulsory chapel very small indeed. In- 
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terest in religion means no more than a wrestling—amateurish, 
flippant, cynical even—with the central problems of life. Stu- 
dents do indulge in that. A college campus is the one place in 
the modern world which can be compared with the agora of 
Athens, where a St. Paul with his message of an unknown 
God, a Socrates with his disconcerting questions, can find ready 
listeners. 

What distinguishes a collegiate community from that in which 
the college graduate finds himself five years after is not the re- 
sult of a change in human nature. Young men and women are 
seldom original. They are Lilliputian copies of the men and 
women outside college walls. Life in college is distinguished 
from life in the market-place, however, by being free from con- 
ventional patterns. The term “liberal education” still applies 
to it, even though the observer may sneer at the intellectual child- 
ishness of the average sophomore. The dullest student at twenty 
is exposed to a multiplicity of ideas which would bowl him over 
at forty. He can with impunity try all gospels. He has not 
given hostages to fortune. He does not have to guard his tongue 
for fear of losing his reputation. He does not have to stay in a 
groove, and be loyal to employer or institution. He can safely 
be an atheist or a communist, or a disciple of Lenin or of Buddha, 
and let his mind run large. Furthermore, he can be all these 
things at once. His enthusiasms can change overnight, and no 
one will say him nay. He does not pay life’s tolls—not yet. 
He can run athwart all theories, explore all of life’s philosophies. 
The world is all before him where to choose. He may be read- 
ing Nietzsche one day and be thrilled with a world beyond good 
and evil, and with the coming of a ruthless superman. He may 
be reading Tolstoy the next, and weep tears for the poor and 
downtrodden. In the space of ten minutes he may be transported 
from a class in economics and a lecture on the gold standard to a 
class in Plato and a lecture on the beatific vision, where wisdom is 
better than much fine gold. And no student, even the most 
stupid, can resist the thrill of such a plunge into the whirlpool. 
Man’s hostility to ideas is indeed astounding, yet an intellectual 
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ferment of some sort is bound to result. The technical student 
of science may escape much of it, to be sure; but if he takes no a 
other humanistic course than Freshman English, he is in touch > 
with enough dynamite to blast loose any dogma—Carlyle with 7 
his philosophy of symbols, Shakespeare with his gallery of souls, 
Thomas Hardy with his pitiful curse of the gods, essays by men 
as different as Bertrand Russell and G. K. Chesterton. > 
The college undergraduate lives in a world of intellectual con- 
fusion. It is chaos come again. It is chaos, too, of a degree 
not seen before. Since the break-up of the catholic world at 
the Renaissance, discordant voices, dissolving philosophies, have 
slowly multiplied, and the confusion of tongues is certainly no 
new thing. Yet until a generation ago, some sort of Christian - 
philosophy still reigned supreme. Literature, that subtle barom-_ 
eter of popular thought, still venerated virtue, still paid homage 
to chastity and love, still defined evil in terms of a visioned good. 
Even a Thomas Hardy could still grow angry at “the President | 
of the Immortals who had finished his sport with Tess.” Hux-_ 
ley, however inconsistently, did not permit the dogma of Evolution 
to lay profane hands upon the moral law. Nietzsche, grand 
enemy of Christian ethics, still had his own religion of sacrifice 
and his yearning for an apocalypse. And such masters of nine- 
teenth century fiction as Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, still moved. 
in a world of Christian reticence and poetic justice. The great 
pillars upon which rested institutional religion, Bible, and Church, 
though shaken, were still revered. Above all, they were still 
known and understood. Liberal controversy against orthodoxy - 
had meaning, since even the sceptic still knew what orthodoxy 
was. Look at our own contemporary intellectual world, and all 
this is changed. The last shreds of reticence have vanished. 
There is no longer a compulsion guiding the pen of the novelist 
to revere virtue, or even to picture it. 


For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 


Philosophies purely human, without a shred of pious bowing 
before the supernatural, are no longer a novelty. Bertrand Rus- 
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sell and John Dewey are revered names. Theologians can argue 
soberly in The Christian Century for dropping the word God 
from the religious vocabulary. I am not intending here a 

Philistine indictment of contemporary letters. There is, as I 
shall try to show later, much good in it, much which religion 
can seize on as a fulcrum. God hath not left himself without 
witness even in the cynic’s sneer. Whatever else has been 
brushed aside along with it, religious cant has vanished. But 
what I wish to emphasize is the absence in the cultural atmosphere 
of our time of the props and stays of conventional religion and 

ethics. Hitherto there were always walls of decorum, taboos, 

honored at least hypocritically, violations of which were labeled 

shocking or unseemly—a vague consensus omnium which still 

inhibited tongue or pen. They are there no longer. Chris- 
tianity is beginning again to be mentioned quite objectively. It. 
is even benignly patronized, for the simple reason that it is no 
longer respected as obviously the ruling dogma of the age. It 
must stand on its own feet. It is only one of many philosophies 
of life clamoring for attention. It is part of the chaos. 

And if the Christian faith is no longer the accepted back- 
ground for the culture of our age, neither is it any longer an 
accepted background for the thinking of our college youth. Most 
young men and women of our colleges still come, to be sure, from 
Christian homes. They have gone to Sunday School and bring 
with them rudimentary church-going habits. But all this poral 
very little. The effects of secular education have at last come — 
full circle, and religious culture, while not totally absent, belongs 
in those dim caverns of memory where are stored things heard 
but heeded not. The ignorance of even the intelligent college — 
student regarding the historic documents and symbols of religion 
is simply amazing. His cultural ignorance is astonishing in all 
fields, no doubt, in our day of chaotic high school curricula, 
where no field of knowledge can be safely assumed for all stu- 
dents except perhaps an echo of The Lady of the Lake and Julius 
Caesar. Yet even ignorance can be climactic, and it is so when 
it comes to the Bible or Christian doctrine. He may easily know 
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more of the Punic wars than of the kings of Israel, more of the 

gospel according to Lenin than of the Gospel according to St. 
ie The former is studied somewhere in a classroom under 
discipline, and with the respect accorded to objective learning. 
The latter belongs to the outgrown world of the Sunday School 
and of piety, which the student would not be found reading for 
fear of shame and a self-conscious blush. It may readily happen 
that a student can give you a sympathetic account of totemism or 
pe the Koran, studied in a course in anthropology or history, yet 
be totally ignorant of the significance for religion of the catholic 
“mas and have never heard of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Among the more widely read, or among students coming from 
fundamentalist homes, allusions to Christian doctrines like that 
of Original Sin or the Atonement or the Incarnation will not 
meet with an ignorant stare; but even by them they are often 
either dismissed with a shrug, or else remain in an untouchable 
holy of holies. Ignorance is the prevailing state with the large 
majority. Liberal preachers in the college chapel may still try 
to win applause by fighting the theological battles of a past gen- 
eration and thunder against a religion of dogma, or appeal for 
the reconciliation of religion and science; but for the most part 
their eloquence is wasted. Modern youth knows no religious 
dogmas, and the crusader for liberty is speaking of a prison- 
house most of them have never known. In the world of their 
moral thinking, students are likewise without rule or guide. 
They know a few of the Ten Commandments and all the rules 
according to the college dean. They are sheltered by the habits 
of youth acquired-in still decorous American homes. They have 
behind them, after all, two thousand years of Christian civiliza- 
tion, with all its long-rooted fear of sin and nurturing of things 
that are pure and of good report. Their sophistication is usually 
a pretty thin veneer. Yet all these inhibitions, even where they 
are still operative, are largely unconscious and can vanish over- 
night in the stress of temptation. They are no longer part of a 
fixed view of life. They are not anchored, as were the older 
moral laws, in an institution which commands obedience and 
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reverence. They belong to a morality without mystical sanctions, 

In a word, modern college youth stand naked in the midst of. 
chaos. They walk in the sight of their own eyes. They are in 
all fearsomeness masters of their own fate. They face a 
mad world of discordant voices with no weapons ready in their 
hands. As no generation before them they must, indeed, work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling. 

Yet, as the reader may have noted, I have already overstated - 
my case. Man is not made for chaos. Some sort of philosophy 
of life he must have, some rule or guide however unconscious. 
And into the void created by the emancipating currents of our 
age, some sort of dogma is sure to enter—if nothing else, then 
the Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, ever and always a tempting» 
master. The modern man does frequently resemble the “ dem-— 
ocratical ” man so eloquently portrayed by Plato in his Republic, 
who has repudiated hallowed custom and law, and who is swept 
clean of ancient prejudice: 


He lives from day to day, indulging in the appetite of the hour; and some- 
times he is lapped in drink and strains of the flute; then he becomes a water- 7 
drinker, and tries to get thin; then he takes a turn at gymnastics; sometimes 
idling and neglecting everything, then once more living the life of a philoso- 
pher; often he is busy with politics and starts to his feet and says and does 
whatever comes into his head; and, if he is emulous of anyone who is a 
warrier, off he is in that direction, or of men of business, once more in that. — 
His life has neither law nor order; and this distracted existence he terms joy — 
and bliss and freedom; and so he goes on. 


> 


Yet, as I have said, complete anarchy is impossible in the moral — 
and religious as in the political world. Man is an imitative as 

well as free being, especially so in youth. He will after all follow 
a master. And thus it happens that, despite the illusion fostered 
in him of freedom and of self-reliance, he is likely to bow before © 
the prevailing movements of thought about him. Particularly 

is he imitative of his teachers. He may have no great avowed 
respect for them, nor admit that they dictate his thinking, yet — 
he cannot escape their subtle influence. He cannot read all books 
in the library; he reads assigned lessons instead. He is not 
genius enough to think all things out for himself. A hint in a 
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text-book, an aside dropped casually by a professor of history 
or economics, may, without his knowing it, determine his view 
of life. 

And in the schoolmaster’s world, the world of college pro- 
fessors, of text-books, of faculty club talk, of convocation lec- 
tures or chapel sermons, what are the creeds that clamor for the 
undergraduate’s allegiance? They are many, of course. Chaos 
rules in the world of pedagogs as elsewhere. But the chaos is 
less disordered and can be more easily classified. There is, for 
example, no communistic propaganda, or at least, in our re- 
spectable schools, very little. There is no Roman Catholicism, 
or, again, very little. There is as yet very little belligerent 
atheism, not much Christian Science or Theosophy. Such ex- 
clusions could be multiplied. Of the prevailing gospels I shall 
mention two, omitting for the moment the one I myself should 
like to represent, omitting, also, such fundamentalist faiths as 
linger in our smaller institutions. The two which I have in mind 
are familiar to all students of contemporary thought. They are 
the two great heresies of our day. Both, as Professor Irving 
Babbitt, or Mr. Paul Elmer More could show, are resultants of 
that great naturalistic movement of thought which has swamped 
the thinking of the last few centuries, and the one is the corollary 
of the other. “ Nothing,” so says Ste. Beuve, in a quotation 
aptly made by Professor Babbitt, “ resembles a hollow so much 
as a swelling.” Neither movement is new to our time. One of 
the best analyses of them, to my thinking, can still be found in 
Pascal, that great apologist of Christianity of the seventeenth 
century. . 

The first goes by several names. You can call it sentimental- 
ism, or romanticism, or humanitarianism. You can even call it 
“humanism,” if you define the term in ways not sanctioned by 
Professor Babbitt, nor correct historically, but now coming to 
be currently used. I shall not here attempt, of course, a full 
analysis of it. It is the great optimistic faith of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, with its belief in progress, its apotheosis 
of man and of nature, its identification of nature with God. 
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Speaking theologically, it is the denial of original sin, a denial of 
the radical dualism between good and evil in man’s soul, a 
whittling away of the ineluctible human cry for God and for 
salvation. 


Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of things. 


The new dualism is no longer a battle within man’s self against 
his own evil ways. Man is of nature’s making, and nature is 
good. Evil enters into him from the outside. He is the victim 
of society, and his salvation must come by way of social better- 
ment. How far-reaching, indeed, has been the romantic illusion 
of man as fallen, not from God, but from nature—Rousseau’s 
great dogma, endeavoring to portray “the original goodness of 
man, with the aim of showing how vice and error, strangers to 
his constitution, are introduced from without and imperceptibly 
work a change.” 

Carlyle forcibly puts the contrast between the sentimental and 
the Christian gospel in words that illumine much of the noble as 
well as the mistaken idealism of our age: 

Alas, no, M. Roux! A gospel of Brotherhood not according to any of the 
four old evangelists and calling on men to repent, and amend each his own 
wicked existence, that they might be saved; but a gospel rather, as we often 
hint, according to a new fifth evangelist Jean-Jacques, calling on men to amend 
each the whole world’s wicked existence, and be saved by making the Con- 
stitution, a thing different and distant toto coelo! 

Along with a weakening of the sense of sin in man’s own 
heart, there has come a weakening of the sense of the super- 
natural. What has happened to much of the Liberal Protestant 
theology of our time is that it, too, has been caught by the senti- 
mental faith in man and his world. Hence its enthusiasm for a 
human Jesus, its heroic attempt, at which only the dullard can 
sneer, to apply his teachings to a troubled world, its dreams of a 
“Good Society.” Hence, too, its emphasis upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, its Gospel of Service, its launching upon social 
reform, pacifism, and the hundred and one humanitarian move- 
ments of our time. Alas, that it is beginning to suffer from its 


own structural weakness. As it is growing more logical, it is 
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resulting in a pure “ humanism,” a “ humanism,” too, substitut- 
ing mere humanitarian pity for inner discipline, attempting to 
obey the commandment of love without bowing first before a 
most high God, exhibiting itself more and more as a sentimental, 
unreal faith in human nature to which every daily newspaper 
gives the lie. Yet, as one meets it on the college campus, it is 
still a gospel of power. Coming as it did out of a rich Christian 
past, it is still redolent with naive piety, inconsistently clinging 
to unavowed dualistic premises, worshipping God despite its all 
too human emphasis. To it belong many of the older generation 
of the members of the faculty, among them some of the best 
men and women I have ever known, whose lives put to shame the 
rest of us. Students, too, are still won over by it: the naturally 
idealistic, the born reformers, the shy and the distant. 

The other philosophy of life, however, its rival, is of a differ- 
ent color, though, as frequently happens to apparent opposites, 
it is sometimes indistinguishable from it. It is the philosophy of 
cynicism with which we are all familiar, penetrating as it does 
the very air we breathe. Where can you not find it—in the 
novel, on the stage, in comic strip and movie dialog? It, too, 
is the child of naturalism, but in place of a naive faith in nature 
and man, and a dream of an apocalypse in the form of a perfect 
social order, it offers us a picture of man turned beast and a 
romantic dream distorted into a nightmare. It is, in fact, ro- 
manticism disillusioned, a naturalistic view of the world trying 
to face statistical fact. Nature ceases to be divine and a symbol 
for pantheistic worship. It becomes “ red in tooth and claw.” 
Far from seeing in the world about us “ Nature’s holy plan,” it 
sees only ruthless force, careless of man and of his gleams of 
hope. And in man it sees no longer an angel spoiled by law and 
custom. Man is a product of nature like poison gas or short- 
lived orchid. Conscience and sin, prayer and sacrifice, become 
mere social phenomena, interesting for study as they pass before 
the disillusioned eye of the scholar, but without real meaning. 
Faith in the supernatural has gone, and the substitutes of senti- 
mentalism are equally judged illusions. Read a novel by Sinclair 
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Lewis, like Ann Vickers, and the thing that must strike you is the 
catholicity of his satire. Old-fashioned faiths are treated no 
more harshly than the newer optimistic gospels of service and 
of brotherhood. It is like disillusionment devouring itself, grop- 
ing blindly in an unlighted fog. Even vice, in many of our cur- 
rent novels, ceases to be piquant or attractive. A world in which 
mystical standards have vanished cannot really speak of vice. 
It becomes as natural—and as meaningless—as a mist on the 
heath. Paradoxically enough, it takes a supernatural faith to 
make even sin a pleasure. “ Purity and simplicity,” says Mr. 
Chesterton, “are essential to the passions—yes, even to evil 
passion. Even vice demands a sort of virginity.”” Mr. Chester- 
ton, indeed, commenting on all this naturalistic view of life, as 
depicted in the flood of contemporary literature, suggests that 
while mankind fell once and acquired the knowledge of good and 
evil, it seems to have fallen again and now knows nothing but 
evil. Not that this philosophy of futility, of facing a hard, 
meaningless universe, is without its own morality or its own 
heroisms. It is not necessarily a plea for vice, nor always an 
escape into epicureanism. The cynic takes the world with sus- 
picion, and manages himself as cleverly and carefully as he can. 
He may even join the sentimentalist in his striving for a “ good 
society,”’ a society based, however, on cold reason, not on dreams, 
nor on a futile attempt to follow the ethics of Jesus. A Bertrand 
Russell, though he laughs at the Christian’s sense of sin, believes 
in the pursuit of worldly virtue. Pity and kindliness are still 
praised—a pity apparently all the more moving since it is directed 
toward meaningless atoms of dust like ourselves, living out their 
lives in a world without hope and without God. While at its 
worst this disillusioned naturalism is a mere ruthless worship of 
power, accepting existence as a brutal struggle, at its best it is a 
a heroic facing of life, a stoic defiance of Fate. It does not 
sentimentalize, even though it must forego a faith in God. No 
one can fail to respect the gentle sanity and high-mindedness of 
Walter Lippmann in his Preface to Morals, or thrill to the chal- 
lenge offered man in his defiance of an alien universe as depicted 
by Bertrand Russell in one of the great passages of modern prose: 
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Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his race the slow, sure 
doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, 
omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way; for Man, condemned to-day to 
lose his dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the gate of darkness, it 
remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble 
his little day; disdaining the coward terrors of the slave of Fate, to worship 
at the shrine that his own hands have built; undismayed by the empire of 
chance, to preserve a mind free from the wanton tyranny that rules his outward 
life; fondly defiant of the irresistible forces that tolerate, for a moment, his 
knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, 
the world that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march of 
unconscious power. 


And are our undergraduates affected by these acid solvents of 
modernity? How can they escape them? Not many, perhaps, 
take to cynicism whole-heartedly, or fashion a creed of logical 
consistency on its premises. Only the strong, the prematurely 
sophisticated, make of it a gospel. But all swallow it in minor 
doses. The fundamentalist changes into a sceptic; the choir boy 
ceases to obey the morning call to service; the naturally indiffer- 
ent cease to wrestle with a slumbering conscience. They may 
go out into the world without openly sneering at institutional 
religion; they may actually be too enlightened and tolerant for 
that ; they may even, after marriage, join a church; but secularity 
will have its grip upon them, and philosophies by the dozen lie 
ready to hand, in their own memories of college reading, to be 
used as defenses against the serious appeals of faith. It is op- 
timism of the cheapest to think that the Church has easy victories 
to gain in trying to win our educated world. The struggle has, 
indeed, but just begun. Academic environments are always con- 
servative and.slow to change, and the ancient traditions, par- 
ticularly those which I have mentioned in speaking of religious 
humanitarianism, have still much power. But with God and the 
supernatural sanctions of morality slowly fading into a twilight 
even in our lingering sentimentalism, paganism may, indeed, be 
upon us. And if, as some may argue, the university world is 
one apart and does not represent the ninety and nine, let it be 
remembered that what is the faith of the scholar to-day is the 
faith of the man in the street to-morrow. The Church can 
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undertake no greater missionary task than is offered by our 
schools and colleges. It must there wrestle with the giants of 
secular as well as theological thought. 

“The literatures of the great modern nations,” says Ernst Troeltsch, “are 
evidently nothing else than wrestlings with the religious and ethical problems 
of our age, as indeed of all ages. With these literatures, Theology must 
perforce make its peace. And in comparison with this task, what are the 
academic toilings of the theological schools except a harmless sport, a quarrel 
of children in a burning house.” 


All this has been sufficiently sombre. Are there no bright 
sides to the picture? Of course there are, and it is in no hopeless 
mood that I write this paper. There is, first of all, the under- 
graduate himself. I have abused him and his ignorance in 
previous paragraphs. Let me now restore the balance. He is 
ignorant, yes, but he is also free from prejudice. His mind is 
fallow ground. A good teacher can do with him almost what he 
will. He has little to unlearn. If his knowledge of dogma and 
doctrine is infinitesimal, he is saved the turmoil of a change of 
faith. Genesis is not untouchable, nor the Anselmic theory of 
the Atonement a fixed rock of offense. Despite his apparent 
sophistication, he is remarkably naive. He is still shocked, and 
he can blush. He is often almost an illustration of Rousseau’s 
theory of the natural goodness of man. One could say of him, 


and beyond, the other stanza of the same poem also applies: 


Why such beauty to be blighted 
On the ways of foul destruction ; 
Why such innocence delighted 
When sin stalks to thy seduction? 
All the litanies e’er chaunted 
Shall not keep thy faith undaunted. 


especially as a freshman, what the poet says of his new-born 
child: 
Sense with keenest edge unuséd, 
Yet unsteel’d by scathing fire; 
Lovely feet as yet unbruiséd, 
On the ways of dark desire; ; 
Sweetest hope that lookest smiling 

O’er the wilderness beguiling. 

Sad to state, as he continues on his way through his college years 
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I often tremble to think how their naiveté will soon vanish as the 
dew in the sun, how their natural goodness will prove a frail 
weapon in the storm, how they will soon apply in their moral life 
the sceptical philosophies which they already bandy about so 
glibly in their talk. Yet, while they are still with us, what a 
chance is ours! They are ready to talk about anything, even 
God and the soul. They will quote Shakespeare or Plato without 
shame. Modernity, though they are in it, is still but a name to 
them. They are not yet as their time is. They look out into 
their world with unabashed eyes and wrestle freshly with life. 
They have courage, and they do dream dreams. 

And then, too, there is cause for hope in the very thought cur- 
rents of our time which I have myself abused so roundly; par- 
ticularly, I think, in the disillusionments which have overtaken us. 
They are destructive fires, but in the holocaust much that is cant 
and sham is being devoured as well. Above all, if only the 
cynical reaction is thorough enough, we shall get rid of the sub- 
stitute religions of our time—our glib faith in the natural good- 
ness of man, our hopes for a perfect world by mere juggling of 
society’s machinery, our thin trust in mere ethical culture. The 
humanitarian reformers may discover that in order to remake 
society, more is needed than mere hopes and dreams and ideals. 
“ Quarry the granite rock with razors,” so speaks Newman, in 
words to which our cynics themselves may be led by the logic of 
their own analysis, “ or move the vessel with a thread of silk; 
then may you hope with such keen and delicate instruments as 
human knowledge and human reason to contend against those 
giants, the passion and the pride of man.” A mere this-worldly 
goal, even for a “ good society,” may be seen again, as the cynic 
already often sees it, as not lofty enough for moving man out of 
his selfish greed. A Gamaliel Bradford, for one, keen observer of 
the souls of men, can declare: 

I confess that I am myself perfectly, enormously egocentric, and these ethno 
considerations appeal to me very little. In so far as the good of the race is 
identified with my personal comfort and well-being, I am interested in it. But 
my ego cries out for God simply for itself, and if it is to vanish like a dewdrop 


in the sun, words cannot express my utter indifference to the well-being of the 
race, of the world, and of the universe. 
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It is striking to note, again, how it is precisely our cynical 
novelists who are rediscovering, though by a sad inversion of 
values, the fact of sin and weakness in human nature. Rousseau 
is being disproved by his own naturalistic followers. Aldous 
Huxley, portrayer in his novels of a fallen human nature, states 
in a sober essay: “ The doctrine of Original Sin is, scientifically, 
much truer than the doctrine of natural reasonableness and virtue. 

. Primitively, and in a state of nature, human beings were 
not, as the eighteenth century philosophers supposed, wise and 
virtuous ; they were apes.” In a word, modern thought is facing 
its own defeat. It ends in “ sound and fury signifying nothing,” 
and otherworldliness is its only solution. God is the only answer 
to the dilemma in which the cynic finds himself. And it is not 
strange, accordingly, that through our popular disillusioned 
novels there already runs, like a scarlet thread, a hunger and a 
thirst for righteousness. Ann Vickers and her lover-husband 
find the saintly life, or at least an imitation of it, the only way 
out—a yet unacknowledged but real discovery that man, to find 
peace, must go outside himself, outside even the human ideals of 
society, must find God or perish in despair. 

And as the Church faces the intellectual world in our uni- 
versities and colleges, with its fermenting vat of ideas, what 
should be its method of approach? Alas, that I have no detailed 
remedies to offer. Of one thing I am convinced. If any Chris- 
tian philosophy of religion has a chance, it is one which boldly 
confronts our scene of intellectual chaos with an honest super- 
naturalism and an emphasis upon the dualism in man’s own soul. 
It must come back to a transcendent God—a God outside as well 
as inside His universe. It must strike at the root of the natural- 
ism from which our modern heresies have sprung. It is futile to 
bolster up the humanitarian dream. Let sentimental idealists 
try it a bit longer, if they want to. There is no need to fight a 
movement which still manages to crystallize the inherited ideal- 
isms of the Puritan centuries. But for the new world, its day, 
I think, is done. The younger members of the faculty, the in- 
tellectually adventurous among the students, are no longer much 
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moved by it. The League of Nations is not the Kingdom of 
God. Prohibition is not an answer to the cry of the human 
heart. The ethics of Jesus (and I hope I shall not speak ir- 
reverently ) may move the listener for a day, but they too become 
meaningless in a world without God. Social service, the gospel 
of love and pity for a suffering humanity—what are they worth, 
after all, if the fundamental questions of man’s existence are not 
answered? Why help the suffering, if they are not God’s chil- 
dren with souls of infinite worth? Dean Inge is right, perhaps, 
when he says that social betterment is after all a by-product of 
religious development. You must first give life, even in society, 
a meaning. 


“ Admiration for ‘the way of Jesus,’” says Mr. F. H. Barry in a recent book, 
“is not the centre of Christianity, nor can it carry the weight of Christian 
living. There are many outside any Christian affiliation who acknowledge 
Christ as their example and the embodiment of their best ideals, who remain 
confessedly agnostic about the character or existence of God. To revere 
Christ’s character is a precious thing, but it is not the religion of Christians. 
Christianity is the worship of the Father, the vision of God as revealed in 
Christ. For the modern mind this is the crucial difficulty. Nearly all the 
forces that play upon us conspire to make belief in God difficult. In the old 
world everyone believed in God: that is perhaps the most signal difference be- 
tween ancient and modern history. The task of the earliest Christian preachers 
was to persuade men who believed in God to accept Christ’s interpretation of 
Him. The task of the Church today is almost the opposite: to help people 
who at different levels and in various degrees believe in Christ to win to con- 
viction about God. The revival, and even, it may be, the survival of Chris- 
tianity in the world today depends on its success in this enterprise.” 


And I am convinced that a philosophy of bold dualism has an 
appeal for the modern intellectual. In times of crisis, extremes 
must fight extremes. The significance for our day that I see in 
the Barthian movement in Germany is its almost monotonous 
preaching of a transcendent God. It overstates its case, no 
doubt, and, tied to a wooden Calvinism, becomes unlovely and 
harsh, but it after all lays its axe at the root of the tree of 
naturalism and human sufficiency. The great realities of other- 
worldliness are again emphasized. And if the more moderate 
values of a Christian humanism are for the moment neglected, 
they will surely come back again. The human appeal of Jesus 
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and the lofty ethics of the Sermon on the Mount find their 
rightful place in a Christian philosophy which first gives them 
meaning through the doctrine of the Incarnation. We are back 
to the days of the early Church, when the problem of Christology 
was seen to be central in the Christian faith, for it is the problem 
of God and of man’s own dual nature. And it is the problem of 
God, of accepting or rejecting a supernatural standard in life, 
which haunts the disillusioned intellectual world. It will accept, 
I think, either God or nothing. And the modern undergraduate 
is ready to listen to preaching about God. He is ready to listen 
to talk of sin and of repentance, and of being lost, of the nothing- 
ness of this world, and the profound realities of the spiritual life. 
Perhaps he is merely willing to listen, but that is much. He can 
be made to respect the “ foolishness of the Cross,’’ when he has 
only a sneer for the petty manicuring of morals. He may scoff 
at the piety of his Puritan forefathers. He does not scoff at 
the faith of a St. Francis. 

And as for institutional religion, particularly its sacramental 
life, frankly I am not very much worried about its future appeal 
to our young intellectuals, provided the philosophical basis upon 
which it rests is again given a chance. For the sacramental life 
of the Church is the great symbol of dualism, the Incarnation 
reénacted in our daily hum-drum world—very God becoming 
very Man; bread and wine, yet behold, a divine Presence. Again, 
I am convinced that a cynical world can be led to respect the 
Church as the guardian of the sacraments as it cannot be made 
to respect it as the guardian of any sentimental humanitarianism. 
And if the sacramental life can be interpreted, as I hope it will 
one day be interpreted by our Church, not by the impossible 
metaphysics of transubstantiation, not by refining beyond readily 
accepted limits the ritual of the altar, but by exhibiting the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation at work in all avenues of life, as a solution 
to the problems of marriage, of money, of art, of the intellect— 
what a glorious opportunity is ours to give to a hungry world 
once more a vision of God’s Kingdom coming on earth as it is in 
heaven! That will be a “Gospel of Service” worth talking 
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Only, and these are my closing words, what a difficult task 
confronts those who wish to interpret the ancient faith to our 
generation of intellectuals! It requires infinite patience and a 
tolerance such as Christian controversy has as yet but rarely 
shown. For while this wild, living world of ours is hungry for 
dogma, for a fixed and authoritative view of life setting bounds 
to chaos, the very word dogma has become anathema. Use it 
carelessly once and you have lost your hearing. Appeal to the 
Bible or to Mother Church, to priest or prophet or even saint, 
and you are talking into the east wind. The modern spirit will 
bow before no authority except its own experience. We must 
be positivists or nothing. We must travel over again, in a world 
outwardly how changed, the road which led the early Church to 
its dogma, to its Nicene creed, and its formula of Chalcedon. 
And this is a great venture of faith—a venture, the necessity for 
which the Church has as yet, I think, scarcely realized. Yet if, 
as I am firmly convinced from my own adventurings, such a 
voyage of rediscovery will bring us to the same doctrine of the 
_ Incarnation as that with which historical Christianity conquered 
the pagan world, the venture of faith will be worth all it cost. 
I believe that the way for many a modern intellectual to the 
Christian faith lies by way of Plato and of Buddha. Both of 
them were free observers of life, bound by no book or institution, 
yet they found the peace which passeth understanding; and had 
they lived to hear the good news of the gospel, they might have 
been the first to come forward with the cry, “ My Lord and my 
God.” The modern man thinks that he, too, must travel a road 
of his own choosing. Very well, let him do so. Let him be 
“modern,” but with a thoroughness compared with which the 
canting of our smart radicals will look antediluvian, discovering, 
however, that he has merely travelled round the world to discover 
himself at home. For us who are apologists of Christianity in 
the seething air of our universities, there is no greater guide 
than Pascal, that last great apologist of the Christian faith in 
recent centuries. He also begins with man, with the mystery 
of our dual being, our littleness and our greatness, with the simple 
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fact that whatever we are we are at the same time not ourselves. 
His, too, is the plea that we listen to the reason of the heart, 
which the reason knows not of, that inner voice of the soul, so 
vivid, yet so perishable, “ which lighteth every man coming into 
the world.”” May ours be a great faith in that God of the human 
heart, a faith which can see a citizen of Paradise in a thief on 
the cross, which can find the divine, like a spring of Arethusa, in 
the bitter waters of the sceptic’s soul. May we be not provoked 
and take no account of evil, and know that He who has accepted 
the saint will receive the cynic in His own good time. 
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I append two excerpts from two recent papers, written on 
Pascal in one of my classes. They illuminate student opinion. 


“ Personally, in this age of general advancement, I cannot honestly see any 
possible use for religion, except to furnish employment for a few thousands 
of ministers and church officials. I admit the presence of a God or Supreme 
Being which arranges our world and also the plausibility of his intervention 
in our existence before birth. But on birth this connection with us terminates, 
and we are ‘masters of our fate and captains of our souls.’ Happiness is 
separate from religion and bears no possible connection with it. People speak 
of the ‘happiness of the soul,’ but if one has sufficient money wisely invested, 
a happy family environment, and no social, physical, or financial worries, his 
soul is not going to disrupt his happiness. If compulsory Vespers endeavor 
to create soul happiness and moral uplift, it is not very successful, judged by 
the diversions which are present on our campus. No, I believe Pascal is a 
bit too much influenced by a sick body to be taken too seriously. To me 
religion is for those who like it, but a thing unnecessary in human happiness.” 


“My generation has been left holding an empty cup so far as religion is 
concerned. The old views of God and the unquestioning acceptance of them 
by our grandparents have been changed, while the new conception has only 
reached a troublesome stage. Just as we were in the midst of learning our 
Sunday School lessons we discovered that people had begun to doubt certain 
things which we were being taught because they could not understand. Why 
is it that children cannot be given teachers who are trained in interpreting the 
sources of Christianity in terms of modern life? I remember one year when 
I was drafted as a teacher. I know those children neither learned nor remem- 
bered a thing concerning religion, although we did have a few interesting 
discussions on motor-boat racing” = 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


_ By Douctas Horton, The United Church of Hyde Park, Chicago ™ 


the preaching of Keble’s celebrated sermon before the Judges of 
Assize in the summer of 1833, the Movement was a response to a 
call for intercession and remonstrance. ‘“ The Church would 
first of all,’ said the saintly poet-preacher, “ have to be constant 
in intercession. No despiteful usage, no persecution, could war- 
rant her in ceasing to pray, as did her first fathers and patterns, 
for the State.” This “ first duty of the Church and of Churchmen, 
sincerely practised, would prepare them for the second, which we 
may confidently pronounce to be remonstrance. Remonstrance, 
calm, distinct, and persevering, in public and in private, direct and 
indirect, by word, look, and demeanor, is the unequivocal duty of 
every Christian, according to his opportunities, when the Church 
landmarks are being broken down.” 

These words alone should save historians from conceiving the 
_ Movement to have been a mere recrudescence of precious sacerdo- 
talism or sacramental zeal. It was no simple readjustment and 
refurbishing of outward and visible signs. It was a revival of 
religion, pure and deep, in the form of a re-discovery of the 
Church as a divine institution whence one could intercede and 
_ femonstrate not in vain. Semi-darkness and uncertainty had 
- covered the English scene: the best minds of the day were dis- 
mayed at the prevailing latitudinarianism of the leaders and the 
_ moral indifference of the masses: “ I am desponding,” Newman 
wrote to Froude in 1830, and many another thoughtful man was 
_ desponding, too. In the midst of this spiritual twilight the eyes 
of certain seers were opened and they saw the Church, the shining 
gift of God, the one medium of the world’s redemption, standing 
in their midst, ageless and beautiful. To that Church they re- 
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paired, and availed themselves of her supernatural powers—the 
power of faith, which they applied in intercession, the power of 
truth, which instrumented their remonstrance. 

If one should ask what contribution the Oxford Movement has 
made to the world, especially the English-speaking world, there is 


oe one first answer to give: it has lent form and élan to religion in 


its corporate meanings. To those who had part in it and who have 
had part in the Anglo-Catholic Movement to which it gave rise, 

Protestantism as well as Catholicism, American as well as British, 
should express profound obligation. 


* * * 


The men and women of the High Church Movement have led 
the way in interpreting the inner relationships of the Church. 
The two dangers which continually threaten the Church from 
within were in evidence in every diocese when Keble stepped into 
the pulpit at St. Mary’s. There were “liberal ” ideas, so called, 
abroad—quite unlike the liberal religious ideas of our own day 
in America and more closely akin to our humanism ;—and there 
were the ideas of the Evangelicals which, so far from being evan- 
gelical in the sense of reflecting the temper of the Evangels, were 
_ but a set of tenets grown up around an over-emphasis on individ- 
ual salvation. On the one hand the Church was in danger of 
being broadened so boundlessly as to be made practically identical 
with society itself, and on the other hand she had to combat the 
divisive disposition which is the nemesis of individualism. To 
the leading spirits of the Oxford Movement it was given to see 
that the Church is neither a river of social tradition in which no 
man’s conscience means much, nor yet a mere cluster of individual 
wills clinging together for expediency’s sake. She was at once 
a divine society and a creator of high conscientiousness in every 
individual within her. 

One is bound to remark that the Tractarians were clearer on 
the authority of the group than on that of conscience. The impli- 
cation of Keble’s sermon is that every soul should conform to the 
rule of the Church. The Church was herself, however, ruled by 
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her established canons; and wherever canons have such primacy 

_ as to be virtually unassailable, the prophetic consciousness has little 

room for expansion. The situation in which God and an individ- 

ual are a majority—a situation through which new life has time 

and again been infused into the Church—can then hardly arise. 

The past, for all that it is a dead hand, becomes forever an upper 

“hand, dissuading from novelty—a principle perfectly illustrated in 
-Newman’s final reversion to St. Peter. 

The later thinkers of the Anglo-Catholic movement have cor- 

_ rected the balance. It would be idle to cite contemporary writers 

here further than to point to one of the teachings of Bishop Stew- 

‘at of Chicago, which admirably crowns the thought of many 

others on the subject: in his truly Catholic doctrine of the ten- 

_ sion between the will of the divine society and the will of each 

devoted saint within it we have a principle which resolves the 

| problem. When a conflict of ideas arises between the group and 

a communicant, neither the group nor the communicant, if they 

be in Christ, rules the other out of consideration, but both, with 

faith in each other’s integrity, hold to their separate positions 

wa the Creator Spirit guides them into the synthesizing 


truth wherein their minds will find concord. Here is no dogmatic 
insistence that the Church has the ascendency over the conscience 
of the individual, or the individual over the Church. Both are 
of God; God has so wrought that each needs the other; and out 
of that need, sanctified in love, the Church forever rises. 

If I am not mistaken, this is the idea of the Church in her 
inner relationships into which Protestantism as a whole is being 
drawn. American Protestantism in general in the nineteenth 
century did not hold to any doctrine of the Church worthy the 
name. Its fissiparous tendencies were everywhere evident. But 
in our own day a radical change has come over it: a yearning for 
the reunion of the Body of Christ has brought a demand for an 
adequate theology of the Church. From its own former leaders 
Protestantism has little to learn in this field, but during the last 
century, while the Protestant forces were nursing their divisions, 
the members of the Anglo-Catholic Movement were studying and 
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dreaming of the Holy Catholic Church. And now that the entire 

Church has turned to seek after more definite ecclesiastical con- 
ceptions, the Movement becomes a fountain of blessing to all. 
We are now entering upon the fruits of consecrated labors begun 
a hundred years ago and continued until this day. 

The Oxford Movement and its succession have contributed not 

a little to fixing the place of the Church in her external relations, 

While Keble was preparing his sermon on National Apostasy, 
the government was preparing to suppress certain Irish sees con- 
trary to the suffrage of the Bishops of England and Ireland. It 
is true that the perpetuation of the sees was something of a 
scandal in the light of their uselessness, but the suppression was 
conceived and carried out with such a cavalier disregard of the 
standing of the Church as a Church as to make it a supreme 
illustration of the Erastian philosophy of the day. The Church 
was conceived as a part of the State. The Reform Bill of 1832 
had enfranchised vast industrial populations who were as remote 
from the Church as from China; yet their representatives were to 
appoint and transfer bishops, as they did postal clerks and police- 
men! Keble, shy and unworldly as he was, felt the situation to 
be intolerable: contrary to the leadings of his own nature he 
spoke out vigorously—for intercession and remonstrance. He 
and his friends dedicated themselves to reéstablishing the Church 
in her ancient eminence. 

What constitutes that eminence cannot be fully discussed in 
this limited treatment of the subject. Time fails us to speak of 
the relations of the Church either to the State or to the un- 
churched Individual. But that there is an eminence which be- 
longs to the Church is the unequivocal announcement that has 
been made by Anglo-Catholicism and heard by every other com- 
munion. The Tractarians were aware from the very start that 
the distinction designed for the Church was not unlike that to 
which her Founder attained—the distinction of Golgotha, pain- 
ful and glorious—the chief place in the grievous redemption of 
the world. ‘ If any man desire to be first, the same shall be . . . 
servant of all.” The Church’s was a cosmic ministry: she was 
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God’s one instrument of grace in human history. It was for this | 
reason, negatively, that the High Churchmen of a hundred years 
ago believed the government high-handed in suppressing the re- 
demptive agencies of the Church in Ireland: and this the govern- 
ment undoubtedly was, from the formal viewpoint. It was for 
this reason, positively, that the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
were no whit behind the Evangelicals in pressing out beyond the 
borders of the State in foreign missionary enterprise, and in 
penetrating the foul congested slums at home in search of souls. 
It was the Church’s right and duty, supernaturally incumbent 
upon her, to assume the chief place in administering God’s re- 
deeming grace to the planet and to every individual on it. 

The men and women of Anglo-Catholic interests have not, to 
be sure, been the only ones either in Great Britain or America to 
lift the claims of Christ above those of the State and every other 
human power. The Presbyterian disruptions of the Establish- 
ment in Scotland were every one of them the result of a threatened 
invasion of the State into the alleged rights of the Church; and 
there are many non-Episcopalians in the United States today who 
by repudiating the claim of the State to preéminence make them- 
selves eligible to the name High Churchmen. Neither has the 
Anglo-Catholic been the only movement which has stopped at 
no boundaries in fulfilling the divine missionary commission. 
The Baptist, the London, and the Church Missionary Societies 
in England, and the American Board and others in America had 
all been established about the beginning of the century. But the 
point to be noted is that these other evidences of the activity of 
God’s spirit all received new stimulus with the revival of religion 
begun in Oxford in 1833. Like all true revivals it irrigated and 
brought vigor to the adjacent areas of Christendom. The enlarge- 
ment of the work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel when the influence of the Oriel group was felt there gave in- 
centive to the entire Protestant community. It is impossible to 
glorify the place of the Church in God’s purpose of universal 
salvation as they did without broad results. 
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So I return to the opinion expressed at the outset, that the Ox- 
ford Movement is best understood as a revival of religion in the 
form of a re-discovery of the Church. Therein also consists its 
main contribution to Protestant Christendom. The minor con- 
tributions which one might mention are ancillary to this. 

American Protestantism, thoroughly awake today, after its 
long somnolescence, to the need for reverence in worship, finds 
good teachers at the Anglo-Catholic altars. It is going to school 
to the Quakers and the Lutherans for the same lesson, but whereas 
the Lutherans in their metaphysical and pietistic disciplines need 
the Church but little for their “ numinous ” approach to God, and 
the Quakers in their utter simplicity need it not at all, the Catho- 
lics of the Anglican Church, like Catholics generally, find in the 
Church and for the most part only in the Church the life which 
their spirit craves. It is from the latter almost exclusively that 
Protestantism is learning to seek for richer meanings in the 
sacraments—since sacraments are of the Church or they are 
nothing. 

The wide-spread renascence of interest in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture might appear to be a direct result of the Oxford Move- 
ment ; and this indeed is one of its origins but not its only one. It 
is rather one phase of a general heightening of zsthetic taste in 
our western world which has accompanied the advance in mate- 
rial civilization and popular education. It has come to America— 
through the person, for example, of the architect Ralph Adams 
Cram—directly from the High Church of England, but it is also 
coming from other directions—notably from Scandinavia and 
Central Europe. Modernism is quietly but constantly making 
headway among us: even where we must have Gothic, we are 
coming to feel it must be American Gothic, such as is exempli- 
fied in the chapel of the University of Chicago. This emphasis 
—which is probably for the moment an over-emphasis—upon 
variation and individuality, though it is part of our reviving in- 
terest in religious architecture, does not derive from the Anglo- 
Catholic attitude. There, as we should expect, the norm is the 
Church: Anglo-Catholic architecture is in the main what we have 
come to know historically as churchly architecture. 
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So one could go on to mention many other benefits accruing to 
American Protestantism today for the producing and fostering of 
which the Anglo-Catholic Movement has been one of the most 
dynamic powers. The penchant of the movement for social 
amelioration (witness the life and work of Bishop Gore), the 
emphasis on absolute personal decision (illustrated in the fides 
implicita of the Tracts), and the revival of hymnology (in the 
immortal legacies of Keble, Neale, Baring-Gould, and a host 
of others)—these have all had their part in making modern 
Protestantism what it is, and though more than one branch of 
the Church has had a share in this creative work, the High Angli- 
can tradition has been a prolific source of it. And note again that 
all of the contributions of that tradition are attributes to a thor- 
ough-going faith in the Church. Bishop Gore built his Utopia 
about the Church; the Tracts called for a decisive loyalty to the 
Church; and of her the hymnists sang: “ Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God... .” 

One other blessing which ought to be mentioned as coming 
apace today to American Protestantism seems to have been bor- 
rowed by the Tractarians from France, but it was made so fully 
their own as now to have become their peculiar gift to the English- 
speaking Church: the idea and technique of the Retreat—quiet 
days for the deepening of the devotional life. The larger de- 
nominations in all parts of the United States, the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and other Christian 
bodies as well have come to appreciate the immeasurable values 
of this exercise. The immense sale of such a book as Evelyn 
Underhill’s Concerning the Inner Life among ministers of almost 
every sect proves how far the leaven of this element of Catholic 
piety has spread. And since the Retreat in its typical form among 
the men of the Oxford Movement and their spiritual descendents 
reaches its moment of highest import as the company kneels to 

partake of the Life, sacramental and mystical, which constitutes 
the Church, we have here but one more proof that the spring of 
the Movement was the rebirth of religion in a new apprehension 
ofthe Body of Christ. 
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The answer to the question, What is the next natural step in 
the on-march of the Anglo-Catholic Movement? is then already 
implied. It is not necessarily a wider use of graduals, sequences, 
and secrets, not more persuasive arguments for the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament, not more incisive canon law. If such 
matters become ends, then that ghost formalism, which contin- 
ually shadows the movement, may step forth and announce his 
triumph; but if Anglo-Catholicism remains true to its own genius, 
then all those matters will take care of themselves in time. The 
future of the Movement begun at Oxford a century ago, if our 
exposition is accurate, must depend on whether or not it main- 
tains its witness to the Holy Catholic Church. 

This requires knowledge of what the Holy Catholic Church is; 
and that knowledge has been in process of revelation to the men 
and women of the Movement. It is clearer to them today than it 
was yesterday—a token of the growing life within them. Many 
of the leaders are working sympathetically and hopefully for re- 
union; and this is a long advance beyond the thought of the 
Tractarians, though their thought was the beginning of it. The 
latter held the Roman communion, on the one hand, if we are 
to judge from their animadversions on the subject of Catholic 
emancipation, and the Protestant churches, on the other, if we are 
to count up their slurring references to the “sects,” as quite 
apostate, while the Established Church of England remained for 
them the one true Apostolical Church. This naiveté, wholly 
understandable in the Oxford of William IV, has broadened to- 
day into a far better appreciation both of Rome and of the free 
churches. 1833 could never have conducted the Malines conver- 
sations of 1923; nor could it have put forth the Lambeth pro- 
posals of 1920 toward the non-episcopal churches. The Anglo- 
Catholic Movement has been and is growing as catholic in doc- 
trine and sentiment as it is in name. 

To doctrine and sentiment must now be added the deed. The 
spearhead of the advance in this realm seems now to be at Tinne- 
velli. Much might be said in criticism of the form of the South 
India Scheme, but the motive is unimpeachabie. The purpose of 
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it being, like that of the Tracts, the magnifying of the Church of 
Christ, it glows with religious fervor. Based upon the idea of 
conserving the loyalties of both the Anglican and the non-Angli- 
can bodies and utilizing the principle of mutual re-ordination, the 
plan will eventually evolve a Church with an order wholly Apos- 
tolic according to the interpretation both of Anglo-Catholics and 
of Protestants. 

Along some such line as this lies not only the next step but the 
next obligation of Anglo-Catholic progress. The situation today 
is entirely different in Protestantism from what it was in the 
nineteenth century. There was then many a huddling group of 
sectarians who looked for the damnation of the rest of the world 
with something of eagerness. There was no conspicuous will 
to reunite. But now—he that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit is saying unto the churches: ut omnes unum sint! 
Canada has heard the voice and has united three of the denomina- 
tions. Scotland has heard it and has formed, out of two units, 
a great National Church, of which King George is as much a 
member as he is of the Church of England. And everywhere 
there is desire for the complete redintegration of the Body of 
Christ. Amidst these surroundings, the course for Anglo-Cathol- 
icism seems clear. Without losing its own identity or its own 
mission, and without inviting other communions to forego theirs, 
it must not relax hope or effort until God reveals the way by 
which reunion may come. If it rests content in a small, self- 
centered, and spurious catholicism, it will degenerate into a sect 
indeed. But if it discovers from its vast reserves of historical 
knowledge and of consecration to Christ an avenue to the re- 
establishment of a Church into which all loyal Christian souls 
may bring their various traditions, it will be true to its noble past 
and enter upon a still more noble future. 

In this mood we may well conclude with Keble, “I do not see 
how any person can devote himself too entirely to the cause of 
the Apostolical Church.” _ 


—— 


PERSONAL COUNSELLING 


By Wit1aM M. V. Horrman, Jr., Society of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 


During the last twenty years the art of personal counselling, 
especially as practiced by the clergy, has undergone certain 
changes due chiefly to the influx of ideas from the modern science _ 
of psychology. We are indebted to the psychologists for a more | 
profound and adequate understanding of the mechanisms of hu- | 
man personality, and our work with individuals should be vastly 
more effective if we have mastered the elements of this new ap- 
proach to life. In this brief article I shall attempt to bring to | 
your attention some of the voluminous literature bearing in a 
direct way on the “cure of souls,” with the addition of a few 
comments gleaned from personal experience in this work. 

Perhaps a word of caution at the outset will not be amiss. In 
the incubation period of any new scientific technique there are 
bound to be conflicting theories and notable extravagances of 
opinion on this side and that. Indeed, the first perplexity which — 
meets any one who turns his attention to the field of psychology is © 
that there is no one “ new psychology ”’ but several new psycholo- © 
gies competing for recognition. One may well be discouraged 
by the seeming lack of agreement between distinguished protago- 
nists—Freud, Jung, Adler, Watson, Macdougall, Koffka—to | 
mention only a few. The basic theories of these men are in funda- 
mental conflict, and one may despair of finding some least com- 
mon denominator among them. But it is not so different in other 
fields of research. We do not refuse to investigate Biblical criti- 
cism because we have learned that there exist profound differences 
of opinion among the critics. In psychology, as in criticism, the 
student would be well advised to advance cautiously into the field, 
making use of such materials as commend themselves to his com- 
mon sense, and leaving undetermined those ultimate questions of 
validity, which only the perspective of a generation or two can 
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settle. Most of us more or less take for granted in our teaching 
and preaching what we call the “ assured results of Biblical criti- 
cism ”’; in like manner I think we may safely accept certain broad 
postulates bearing on human personality and its growth without 
pursuing any one point of view to its ultimate consequences. To 
be sure the eclectic is always in danger of being called superficial, 
or accused of being a dilettante, but for those of us who have 
neither the time nor the skill to become recognized experts it is 
safer to apply the pragmatic test, and gradually acquire a tech- 
nique of personal counselling based on those elements of psy- 
chological theory which we have tried and not found wanting, 
though they be gathered from different schools. 

Let us now briefly review some of the available literature. To 
my mind the best single book for the guidance of the clergy in 
this field is Psychology for Religious Workers* by Dewar and 
Hudson. The first two chapters “ On the Knowledge of God” 
and “ On the Knowledge of Self” are of real importance. They 
represent the most skilful application of the principles of psy- 
chology to the spiritual life which has come to the attention of 
this reviewer. The rest of the book deals in rather too summary 
a fashion with certain pastoral problems. Though all of it is 
worth reading, one feels that pressure of space prevented the 
authors from dealing adequately with the number of topics intro- 
duced. At any rate this book points the way toward the sort of 
pastoral theology which we may hope for in the next generation. 

Another book which covers in a general way the whole field of 
personality disorders is Psychiatry and Mental Health * by Oliver. 
Dr. Oliver has compressed a great variety of material into a small 
space, and the text is well supported by case histories. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the insistence on the primacy of the 
spiritual life, which is consistently maintained throughout. Here 
and there Dr. Oliver, no doubt out of a real charity for twisted 
and unhappy souls, seems to minimize the elements of human re- 

1 Psychology for Religious Workers, by Lindsay Dewar and Cyril E. Hudson, 


Milwaukee, Morehouse, 1932. 
2 Psychiatry and Mental Health, by John R. Oliver, Scribners, 1932, 
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sponsibility and sin. This is a temptation which besets any one 
who studies personality too exclusively from the psychiatric point 
of view. It is very easy to slip into an attitude that is almost _ 
deterministic—we are what we are because of our heredity and 
environmental influence over which we had no control—but the 
Christian will always maintain that there is an area, however 
small, in which the will is free, and that we are responsible before 
God for the use we make of our freedom. | 
In this connection there is an excellent book by a British phy- | 
sician, Dr. Hadfield, which he calls Psychology and Morals.* 
Dr. Hadfield distinguishes clearly between moral disease and sin. — 
To be sure many moral diseases are the outcome of wrong habits 
of thought consciously indulged in, but the personality may be- 
come so enslaved to wrong thinking that it must be treated as 
sick rather than sinful. This is a distinction which the wise pas- 
tor will always keep in mind, without losing sight of the essential 
dignity of free human spirits. In connection with Dr. Hadfield’s | 
work attention should be called to another book of his, small in 
compass, but unusually valuable—The Psychology of Power.‘ 
This is concerned with the functioning of the power of the Holy 
Spirit in life. 
Several books have appeared which deal more or less informally _ 
with the work of helping human personalities in difficulties. One — 
of the most readable is by a Wesleyan minister in England, the 
Reverend Leslie D. Weatherhead.* While there is no attempt at — 
scientific presentation of material, there is much inspiration to be 
gained from this record of lives restored to harmony and useful- 
ness by the application of common sense psychotherapy backed by 
a profound faith in the curative values of the Christian religion. — 
Another book along the same lines is Souls in the Making *® by 
Mackenzie. This book is far more concerned with psychological © 
3 Psychology and Morals, by J. A. Hadfieid, M.D., London, Methuen, 1923. 
4 The Psychology of Power, by J. A. Hadfield, M.D., New York, Macmillan, © 
I 
ar in Service of the Soul, by Leslie D. Weatherhead, New York, : 
Macmillan, 1930. 
6 Souls in the Making, by John G. Mackenzie, N 


ew York, Macmillan, 1929. 
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theory than the one just mentioned, but it suffers from an inade- 
quate supply of illustrative case material. 

Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb have produced a book, Body, 
Mind and Spirit,” which summarizes the experiences of the “ Em- 
manuel Movement ’’—a clinic for personality disorders in which 
clergymen, physicians, and psychiatrists worked in close co- 
operation. This book makes fascinating reading, though a good 
many people will not be entirely sympathetic with some of the 
methods employed, especially, for instance, the use of mediumis- 
tic practices to relieve cases of “ possession.” This whole field of 
psychic research is one which has been perhaps wisely avoided by 
modern Christianity. There are no doubt borderline cases where 
one is strongly tempted to lean toward a hypothesis of “‘ demon 
possession ”; but the evidence is far from convincing, and most 
of us will prefer not to dabble in spiritistic techique. Better per- 
haps to fall back on the prayer of faith—the use of solemn exor- 
cism in the Name of Jesus Christ. 

Three other books, which fall in this group, may be briefly 
mentioned: The Clinic of a Cleric,’ The Cure of Souls,’ and The 
Art of Helping People Out of Trouble.*° There are useful sug- 
gestions to be gained from each of these books, but the present 
reviewer feels that for one reason or another they are not as use- 
ful as the ones mentioned above. 

One book deserves a paragraph to itseli—Sin and the New Psy- 
chology** by Clifford E. Barbour. Dr. Barbour has chosen for 
his theme the most fundamental problem raised by the conflict 
between the two techniques, psychological and spiritual. He is 
evidently thoroughly familiar with the psychological material, and 
demonstrates with great cogency the fact that St. Paul’s concep- 

* Body, Mind, and Spirit, by Worcester and McComb, Jones, 1931. 

8 The Clinic of a Cleric, by William A. Cameron, Longmans Green, 1931. 


® The Cure of Souls, by Charles T. Holman, University of Chicago Press, 
1932. 

10 The Art of Helping People Out of Trouble, by Karl De Schweinitz, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 

11 Sin and the New Psychology, by Clifford E. Barbour, The Abingdon Press, 
1930. 
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tion of sin is entirely consistent with the psychological conception 
of personality. Indeed, the two supplement each other. A 
"prope of this apparent conflict, it is well to remember that the 
Church has for centuries practiced a profound psychological tech- 
_ nique in other terminology. How often one comes across in psy- 
chological works a solemn statement of some truth about per- 
sonality, cited as a new discovery, which the Church has always 
recognized and used! To say this is not to belittle the real ad- 
vance that has been made toward the understanding of human 
motivation; but one may be permitted to smile at the naiveté of 
certain scholars who seem utterly ignorant of the Church’s hard- 
- won wisdom in her age-long dealings with souls in search of God. 
_ After all, it was our Lord Who said, “ If thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light’; and in this one statement is 
_ summed up the whole psychological gospel of integration. 

I should like to take the opportunity which this article offers 
to call attention to two books, by no means recent, written pri- 
marily for medical men, and setting forth a point of view rather 
different from that of Freud and his disciples. They are: The 

Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders ** by Dubois, and Psy- 
choneuroses and Psychotherapy** by Dejerine. These two books 
appeared at an unfortunate time, when the attention of psycholo- 
gists was focussed rather exclusively on analytical technique ; and 
the result is that they have never received the study that they de- 
serve. Both authors base their psychotherapy squarely on sug- 
gestion and persuasion, and they both demonstrate the eiiective- 
ness of these methods by the undoubted cures they effected. It 
may be true that certain difficult cases will demand a thorough ex- 
ploration of unconscious complexes by some form of analytical 
procedure, but in the majority of maladapted personalities, 
whether they be the victims of phobias, repressions, obsessions, 
or neurasthenia, what is needed is to stimulate the use of reason 

12 The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, by Paul Dubois, M.D., 
translated and edited by Jelliffe and White, seventh edition, New York, Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1909. 

13 The Psychoneuroses and Their Treatment by Psychotherapy, by J. Dejerine 
and E. Gauckler, translated by Jelliffe, second edition, Lippincott, 1915. 
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in combatting their problems; to show them that their fears or 
bodily symptoms or incapacities are, though real, without organic 
basis; and to inspire them with confidence to progress toward a 
healthy adaptation. 

Finally, attention may be called to four widely different books 
all of which are replete with useful suggestions. Dom Moore, 
a Benedictine monk, and a psychiatrist, has written an admirable 
volume entitled Dynamic Psychology.’* This is worth careful 
reading, especially for the light it throws on the relation between 
habit and choice. One of the foremost English psychotherapists 
is Dr. William Brown, and his book Talks on Psychotherapy * is 
well worth while. An essay by our great American psychologist, 
William James, which has never perhaps received the attention it 
deserves is “‘ The Energies of Men.” In this brilliant essay Pro- 
fessor James calls attention to the tremendous reserves of power 
inherent in human nature, though rarely exercised, and inci- 
dentally pays an ungrudging tribute to the power of religious 

_ faith. Lastly, I should like to call attention to a little pamphlet 

_ by the Reverend Thomas L. Harris, who has been for the last few 
years Religious Advisor at Harvard University. It is entitled 
Student Counselling,*® and in a few small pages condenses much 
of the technique which should be at the disposal of any one at- 
tempting the difficult art of personality adjustment. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to call attention to a few prin- 
ciples which have emerged in my own limited experience of deal- 
ing with people in difficulties. In the first place, no work of this 
sort can be successful if it is not a labor of love. The individual 

_who regards troubled personalities merely as cases, or as nui- 
sances, or as inferior people unfit to survive, has no place in the 
ranks of counsellors. It should not be hard for the Christian, who 

is conscious of his own shortcomings and of our Lord’s infinite 

_ patience with him, to reach out in sympathy to other souls with 

14 Dynamic Psychology, by Dom Bernard Moore, Lippincott, 1924. 


15 Talks on Psychotherapy, by William Brown, M.D., University of London 
Press, 1933. 


16 Student Counselling, by Thomas L. Harris, The National Council, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 1931. 
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something of the compassion and longing to help and heal which 
is so gloriously exemplified in the Gospels. But good intentions 
are not in themselves sufficient. There is a real place for the 
application of sound psychological principles, first as an aid in 
gaining an objective understanding of the causes underlying 
maladjustment, and second as a means of therapy. 

But there is a further principle which applies especially to min- 
isters of the Gospel. The place of psychology in our pastoral 
technique must always be a subordinate one. We are not inter- 
ested primarily in adjusting personalities to their environment. 
Indeed, should we succeed in any such attempt we may well con- 
sider ourselves to have failed, since harmonious adjustment is a 
static thing and implies stagnation, whereas our task is to lead 
men and women along the dynamic path of growth toward the 
goal which is represented by “the fulness of the stature of 
Christ ’’; and as this goal is unattainable, we shall never leave a 
person as a finished product, labelled “cured,” but rather pos- 
sessed of a divine discontent which will spur him on to further 
levels of Christian achievement. 

It would seem then that the real function of psychological tech- 
nique in personal counselling is to remove one or two of the major 
blocks which hinder God’s action on the soul through prayer and 
sacrament, and then to inspire our people with such a devotion 
to the Lord Jesus Christ that this master sentiment will dominate 
their lives and draw all the conflicting strands of personality into 
a stable integration leading on to holiness. 

As to the methods—they may be as various as the people who 
come to us for help, and the wise counsellor will almost intuitively 
select the method of approach and therapy which will best meet. 
the individual’s needs. One thing is certain; he must learn to 
listen in a sympathetic and unhurried manner, putting himself as 
far as possible in the place of his consultant, yet exercising all the 
time his own critical faculty, trying to see behind the rationaliza- 
tions and confused motivation the underlying problems of a 
twisted life. Most people need not so much sympathy as a pa- 
tient understanding of their problems, encouragement, and the 
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guidance which will enable them to tap for themselves new sources 
of power. For a time perhaps, particularly in the case of seriously 
disordered lives, they may have to lean rather heavily on the per- 
sonality and enthusiasm of their advisor; but as soon as the work 
of understanding themselves has progressed to any degree they 
must be taught more and more to stand on their own feet, to 
accept their limitations, and capitalize their assets, until finally 
they can go away with a sure confidence in the future based on an 
entirely new knowledge of spiritual dynamics. 

We must not rest content then until we have brought these souls 
who come to us for help into contact with the Living God. Very 
often we cannot start with any reference to religion; we may 
laboriously use the jargon of complex and repression, introjection 
and sublimation, knowing all the while that these are only other 
terms for processes in the spiritual life which are writ large in the 
New Testament. It will require no doubt a measure of restraint 
and patience on the part of the counsellor not to say bluntly to a 
timid soul in the first interview: ‘“‘ What you need is God.” But 
he will find his reward many times in the gradual awakening of 
the soul to its spiritual destiny, as one by one the psychological 
blocks are broken through, and the way is cleared for the glorious 
message of the Gospel to take its effect. Our function then is to 
meet men where we find them; to be ready gratefully to use those 
tools which psychological research has provided us with, and to 
bring them step by step to the knowledge of Him Who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, and Who alone among the clamorous 
number of would-be saviours can bring to His disciples life more 
abundant. 
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ON THE CANON LAW (Continued) 
By Joun R. Crossy, Saint Luke’s Church, Seaford, Delaware 


Part II 


Before going into the canonical position of the inferior clergy, 
it would perhaps be as well to enter into the whole question and 
to state the general position with regard to placement, right of 
maintenance, alimentation, etc., under the general Canons of the 
Church. As these articles were intended to apply more particu- 
larly to the unfortunate situation of many of the clergy at the 
present day—due partly to the prevailing depression, and partly 
to the lack of system, and absolute disregard of the general tradi- 
tion of the Church by the ecclesiastical authorities. We may first 
advance a few general statements, then state our thesis and finally 
endeavor to prove our position. 

Firstly, in regard to the unemployed clergyman: During the 
early and middle ages of the Church there was to quote the im- 
mortal Betsy Prig “no sich person.” Cases did arise, as in the 
devastation of Christian districts and dioceses by war and con- 
quest by the heathen, which rendered it necessary for the clergy 
to temporarily seek a livelihood in other fields, but, even in this 
case, they were as soon as possible absorbed by other dioceses, or 
recognized and financed by the Church as missionaries to their 
scattered and dispersed flocks. It is interesting to remember that 
it was the necessity of providing for the dispossessed clergy of 
these ravaged sees that was the origin of suffragan, titular, and 
“in partibus,” bishops. 

It was the definite law of the Church from the very beginning 
that no cleric, at least in Major Orders, should engage in gain- 
ful employment. He was by vocation, ordination and ecclesiasti- 
cal law vowed for life to the service of the altar. In return for 
this voluntary immolation, the Church bound herself to provide 
him with the means, not only for livelihood, but of exercising his 
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priesthood and ministry, and, even in the event of his incapacity 
from age or disease, still assumed a definite responsibility for his 
maintenance. Even the lapsed or suspended priest was, by right, 
entitled to this “‘ alimentation ” as long as he expressed the desire 
for reformation, and there was hope of his reform. That this was 
a definite responsibility of the diocesan authority we shall see 
when we come to the question of the Bishop’s “ Mensa.” 

In addition to this responsibility of mutual contract, there was 
on the part of both clergy and laity a strong sense of the dignity 
conferred by Holy Orders, that has to a large extent vanished 
from the Anglican Church in the present day, at least as far as 
this branch is concerned. It was considered derogatory to the 
dignity of the priest of God, the steward of the mysteries of the 
Most High, and the dispenser of the sacraments, that he should 
have any connection with the affairs of the world. He was al- 
lowed and even encouraged to devote his time to the acquisition 
of ecclesiastical learning, to instruct youth, or, in the monastic 
orders, to perform such labor as his superiors might consider 
necessary for the good of the community, but in no case was he 
allowed under the severest penalties to engage in any secular 
avocation whatever. We have several cases, which we will quote 
presently, of bishops and clergy following the example of St. 
Paul and laboring with their own hands, but always as an act of 
devotion and in the cause of charity, never for their own per- 
sonal advantage. In fact we can go further and say that the un- 
employed cleric was the subject of ecclesiastical censure because 
he was, of necessity, deliberately evading the work of the Church 
that he was bound to perform and that the Church was equally 
bound to provide. 

The spectacle of an unemployed clergyman, especially a priest, 
dropped from a diocese, as if he were the employe of a depart- 
ment store, driven to sell insurance to maintain himself and his 
family, or applying for a vacant parish like a sycophantic butler 
seeking for a job, was a legal impossibility in any branch of the 
Church of Christ until our late abandonment of the Church’s 
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That this idea of an unemployed clergyman is repugnant to the 
tradition of the Church of England in post-Reformation days is 
clearly shown by the Appendix to the Preface of the Book of 
Common Prayer in the year 1552: “ And all priests and deacons 
shall be bound to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer, 
either privately or openly, except they be letted by preaching, 
studying of divinity, or by some other urgent cause.”’ 

It was intended on starting these articles to confine them en- 
tirely to the ecclesiastical law of the Church of England. I am 

_ reminded, however, that we invariably fall back on what is gen- 
erally termed the “ Undivided Church of the First Four Cen- 
turies”” and to the authority of what are vaguely referred to as 
the “ Seven CEcumenical Councils.” Of course, we have dropped 
both their theology and discipline, ignored their canonical au- 
thority, and retained only such particular parts of their decretals 
as may happen to fit in to our peculiar idiosyncrasies, but in view 
of the fact that we still retain a lingering respect for their utter- 
ances and traditions, together with a hereditary tradition of the 
authority of the individuals uncertainly known as the “ Fathers,” 
it would perhaps be as well to start at the beginning and to ascer- 
tain what they have to say on the subject of the inferior clergy and 
the Church’s responsibility. 

The Apostolical Canons (Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Primi- 
tivae, qui vulgo Canones S.S Apostolorum appellantur) are clear, 
concise and definite. It is not the function of this article to dis- 
cuss their authenticity or authority. I would merely state in pass- 
ing that these Canons were accepted and revised by the Council 
of Trulla in 642, after certain heretical interpolations had been re- 
moved: codified by Torrianus in 1450, included in the Codex 
Juris Canonici, and as such recognized as part of the law of the 
Universal Church, accepted by the Church of England, sanctioned 
by the State and adopted as part of the ecclesiastical law of the 
realm. To continue: Canon VI. “No Bishop, Presbyter or 
Deacon, shall engage in worldly business; and if he do, let him be 
deposed.” Canon XLI. “ We ordain that the Bishop shall have 
authority over the funds of the Church. For, if men’s precious 
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souls be committed to him, much more ought he to be entrusted 
with money: so that in all things he may manage according to his 
right: and in the fear of God and with all piety may supply the 
wants of the needy through the priests and the deacons: and 
take what he requires for his own necessary use and that of the 
brethren dwelling with him so that he may in no way fall short. 
For the law of God hath ordained that they who serve the altar 
shall be nourished at the altar and not even a soldier goeth to war 
at his own cost.” 

Canon LVIII. “If a bishop or presbyter or deacon shall 
neglect the clergy or the people and not teach them religion, let 
him be suspended ”’; LIX. “ If a bishop, presbyter or deacon shall 
not supply what is necessary when one of the clergy is in need, 
let him be suspended ; and, if he persist, let him be deposed as one 
who murders his brother.” Canon LXXXI. “ We have said that 
a Bishop or a Presbyter ought not to let himself down to public 
business, but should occupy himself with the affairs of the Church. 
Let such, therefore, either be persuaded not to do so or let him 
be deposed: for no man can serve two masters as our Lord has 
taught.” The Council of Chalcedon 431 A.D., having in its 
first Canon “ judged if right that the Canons of the Holy Fathers 
made in every Synod even until now remain in force,” proceeds in 
Canon III to state that: “ It has come to the knowledge of the 
Holy Synod that certain of those who are numbered among the 
clergy have through lust of gain, become hirers of other men’s 
possessions and make contracts regarding secular matters, lightly 
esteeming the service of God. . . . Wherefore the Great and 
Holy Synod declares that henceforth no Bishop, Clergyman, or 
Monk shall hire possessions or engage in business, or occupy him- 
self in worldly engagements, unless he shall be called by law to 
the unavoidable guardianship of minors, or that the Bishop of the 
City shall entrust to him the care of ecclesiastical property, or of 
unprovided orphans or widows, and of persons who stand in 
especial need of the Church’s help, through the fear of God. And 
if any one shall hereafter transgress these decrees, he shall be 

Canon VI. “ Neither Presby- 
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ecclesiastical Order shall be ordained 
without a charge, or unless the person ordained is particularly 
appointed to a Church in a city or village, or to a martyr, or to 
a monastery. And if any shall be ordained without a charge, the 
Holy Synod decrees to the reproach of the ordainer, that such 
ordination shall be inoperative, and have effect nowhere.” The 
Canons of Antioch. Canon XXV. “ Let the Bishop have power 
over the funds of the Church, so as to dispense them with all piety 
and in the fear of God to all who need. And, if there be reason, 
let him take what he requires for his necessary use and those of 
_ his brethren sojourning with him, that they may in no way lack, 
according to the divine Apostle, who says, ‘ Having food and rai- 
ment, let us therefore be content.’ ” 
It would seem to the unprejudiced mind that these quotations 
- the Canons of the early Councils sufficiently express the 
ind and practice of the Early Church. That clergy were or- 
dained only to certain charges, either to Churches, or the monastic 
life, or to a “ Martyry,” the latter being directly under the Bishop 
and the clergy regarded as part of the Episcopal household. That 
clergy were not allowed, under the severest penalties, to engage 
in secular employment and as a necessary corollary that the 
Bishop was bound to find them suitable employment and main- 
tenance. In the event of sickness or old age he was equally bound 
to provide for their necessary wants. 

We further get a number of disciplinary decrees against clergy 
who leave their charges and wander from place to place, or do 
not accept employment allotted them by their bishops. These were 
definitely anathema, and therefore their bishop was freed from 
any responsibility for their support, being on the contrary bound 
to see that they were cut off from the body of the faithful. It 
is not necessary to do more than refer to these decrees here as 
they do not strictly come under the matter we are discussing. We 
only point out that the very fact of these “vagrantes” being 
drastically dealt with, implies the contrary responsibility towards 
the legitimate clergy. 


Having roughly summarized the Canons and decrees of the 
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General Councils, let us go on to see what other evidence we have 
to bear out our general thesis as to the position of the clergy in 
the Early Church and the “pari passu” responsibility of the 
Church to its clergy. The Fifty-second Epistle of Saint Jerome 
to Nepotian ought to be read and reread by every candidate for 
Holy Orders. In it he states, “a clergyman then, as he serves 
Christ’s Church must first understand what his name implies, and 
then when he realizes this, must endeavour to be that which he is 
called. For since the Greek word xAfpos means ‘ lot’ or ‘ inheri- 
tance ’ the clergy are so called either because they are the lot of the 
Lord, or else because the Lord is their lot and portion. . . . He 
who possesses the Lord and who says with the Prophet ‘ The 
Lord is my portion’ can hold to nothing beside the Lord. For 
if he hold to something beside the Lord, the Lord will not be his 
portion. . . . If I am the portion of the Lord, and the line of 
his heritage, receive no portion among the remaining tribes; but, 
like the priest and Levite, I live on the tithe, and serving the Altar 
am supported by its offerings. . . . A clergyman who engages in 
secular business avoid as you would a plague.” 

In his most excellent epistle to the Bishop Paulinus, which I 
regret I cannot quote verbatim as I am two hundred miles away 
from a library, he emphasizes as part of the episcopal duty the 
necessity and canonical duty of providing such employment for 
the sick and aged clergy as is suited to their capacity, and the duty 
of maintaining those who are incapacitated. He points out that 
this is not only a moral but a legal responsibility and compares the 
beneficiaries to disabled soldiers drawing well earned pensions 
from the State, 

It would seem at this time advisable to find out from whence 
diocesan revenues came, and how they were administered and 
divided. Did the clergy receive anything of right or were they ». 
dependent, as in this Church in the present day, on the caprice - 
of their diocesan bishop or the vagaries of an Executive Council ? 
It seems clear from the testimony of the early writers of the 
Church that these revenues were derived from four sources: 
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1. Bequests that were actually made to the Church. The nature and extent — 
of these bequests and the rapidity with which the wealth of the Church grew, | 
together with the abuses which arose from the practice, can be read by every- 
body in the Code of Theodosius. 

2. The various donations given to the Church by the Emperors and the — 
Government. (Cf. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., Lib. X. Cap. 6.) 
3. The oblations made by the Faithful at the celebration of the Eucharist. — 

That this was an important part of the ecclesiastical revenues and especially 
devoted to the maintenance of the clergy was stressed by Saint Jerome (Comm, — 
in Ezek., Cap. xviii), who also condemns those whose sole object in giving is 

to hear the amounts of their gifts publicly announced by the deacon. 

4. The monthly general offerings of the people for the work of the Church > 
(the equivalent of our Church enevelopes) giyen by the people freely and 
without compulsion as they felt the urge or necessity to give. (Tertullian, 


A pol., cc. 39, 40.) 


The Apostolic Canons also refer to gifts in kind for the use 
of the clergy. Canon IV. “All other first fruits shall be sent to 
the house of the Bishops and Presbyters, not to the Altar; and it 
is understood that the Bishop and Presbyters share with the 
Deacons and other clergy.” 

Now we know from the epistles of Saint Cyprian; the works 
of Tertullian, and the History of Eusebius, that every month there 
was a general division of these revenues among the clergy of the 
Church. In fact Cyprian in his Sixty-sixth Epistle refers to the 


q 


— 


clergy as Sportulantes fratres, tanquam decimas ex fructibus ac- 
cipientes. ‘“‘Sportula” being of course derived from the late 


Latin verb “ sportulare ’—‘ to take the dole of a patron” and 
indirectly from “ sportula”—a basket, especially the small 


baskets in which great men distributed money or gifts to their 
clients. (Cf. Juvenal 1: 23; Martial 2,14, 3.) We further learn 
from Cyprian (Ep. 28) that a form of ecclesiastical discipline 
was suspensio a divisione mensurna and that this was equivalent 
to the later punishment of suspension from exercising the priestly 
functions and from benefice. 

All these sources of revenue were pooled and distributed by the 
Bishop and later in parish churches under the parish priest, ac- 
cording to a regular procedure. One-third to the Bishop’s 
“Mensa ”’; one-third to the clergy; and one-third to the poor and 
for charitable uses, upkeep of the Church, etc. As we shall see 
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presently, the sick and aged clergy were a definite charge upon 
the bishop’s “ Mensa” or Discretionary Fund. (Theodorus 
Lector, Lib. 11; Cap. 14; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., Lib. IX; Codex 
Theod., Lib. 10; “ De Episc”: Baronius, Ann., 426, etc.) 

Of course for a considerable number of years, the maintenance 
of all the clergy was the direct responsibility of the Bishop and 
the diocesan central church. This connection remained until at 
least the beginning of the fifth century, when the increase of en- 
dowments and the pious bequests of the Faithful began to decen- 
tralize the system and place the responsibility of the parish clergy 
upon the individual Churches; the Bishop retaining the responsi- 
bility for the non-parochial, cathedral, and missionary clergy. 
Hence we find in Theodorus Lector, that, in the Church of Con- 
stantinople, Marcianus, the steward or guardian of the revenues 
of the Church, under Gennadius, ordered, about the year 490, 
that each parish should distribute its revenues to its own clergy, 
whereas heretofore the Bishop’s Church had received and ac- 
counted for them all. 

There appears to have been no rigid rule as to the distribu- 
tion or number of parts into which the revenue was divided, pro- 
vided that the principle was maintained that every cleric was 
assured of the right of adequate maintenance, as a definite charge 
upon first the bishop, and later of the individual church or parish. 
For instance, the Council of Bracara or Braga in Portugal, c. 51, 
says, Placuit, ut de rebus ecclesiasticis fiant tres aequae portiones, 
id est, una episcopi, alia clericorum, tertia in reparatione vel in 
luminaria ecclesiae. 

Very generally the bishop and clergy lived in common and 
shared a common table. This, however, would appear to have 
been a matter of local and individual arrangement and not laid 
down by the Canons, which merely insisted on the responsibility 
of the bishop to adequately arrange for the support of the clergy. 
Saint Augustine was particularly strong on this system. In fact 
in his Fiftieth Sermon he states definitely that his clergy bound 
themselves to the Common Life and that they had to have all 
things in common, turning all their possessions into the common 
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lot, and if they did not like it they would be struck off the rolls 
of the clergy, and that he did not care if they appealed to Rome © 
itself or to a hundred General Councils. 

We also know from Bede (Hist. Gent. Anglor., Lib. IV) that 
this was the practice in England until at least the year 650, when 
the system of endowing parishes, and the establishment of tithes, 
brings us down to the Canonical precedents of Medieval times 
and incidentally to the present day. 

Having now, in, I am afraid, a cursory and very general man- 
ner, dealt with the question of the joint responsibility of the 
Bishop and clergy in the primitive ages of the Church, we will in 
our next article deal in considerably more detail with the canoni- 
cal position of the clergy under the medieval and modern Canon > 
Law, and their rights under the Constitutions and Canons of this 
Church to alimentation and employment in the present year of 


Grace 1933. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The death of Theodor von Zahn on March 15th last closes a 
most remarkable career, productive almost up to the last despite 
his ninety years and more. When the recent dates of his latest 
books are remembered, it comes as a shock to recall that he was 
born as long ago as October 1oth, 1838. A pupil of von Hof- 
mann, he gave his first literary attention to patristics, publishing 
his Marcellus von Ancyra in 1867. This brought him an instruc- 
torship in Gottingen, where he carried on his Ignatian studies, at 
least as valuable as those of Lightfoot even though less well 
known to English-speaking students. In 1881 he began his 
Forschungen, the last number of which he published just thirty- 
five years later. These prepared the way for his massive History 
of the New Testament Canon (1888-1892), a work of incredible 
erudition, and his equally learned Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment (first edition 1897-1898), the only one of his more serious 
works to be translated into English. All of these books, any one 
of which would have been a creditable lifework for most scholars, 
he regarded as only preliminary to his chief aim, the production 
under his editorship of a complete New Testament commentary, 
in which his point of view could be set forth at length. The work 
was initiated by his own Matthew in 1903; he had already reached 
the age of sixty-five when this first volume of the set was issued 
but, despite the delays caused by the war and its aftermath, he 
was spared to see the completion of his plan a quarter of a cen- 
tury afterward. The other volumes from his own pen were 
Galatians (1905), John (1908), Romans (1910), Luke (1913), 
Acts (1921) and Revelation (1926). By this time he was eighty- 
eight and might well have felt he had earned his rest, but in 1928 
he published three able textbooks, including a Life of Christ, in 
1929 a work on the Apostolic Age, and in 1930 a volume of es- 
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says. All of this gigantic productivity was 1n addition to a score 
or so of more popular works. 

To say that Dr. von Zahn was the most learned New Testament 
specialist of all time is simply to state a universally acknowledged 

fact; he had at his fingers’ ends not only the smallest minutiz of 
New Testament knowledge but an equally thorough mastery of 
even the remotest bypaths in patristic lore. And added to this 
phenomenal intellectual endowment was a power of physical en- 
durance perhaps without parallel; in his case age mattered not 
at all. Theologically he followed always in the steps of von Hof- 
mann along a conservative path, which was often even traditional- 
istic. But—as was also true in the case of von Hofmann—there 
was nothing traditionalistic about his arguments; these were al- 
ways fresh and original. Indeed, his striving after originality 
was perhaps his weakest point, and led him not infrequently to 
leave his readers amazed and dazzled—but not convinced. The 
gift of clarity, also, was in some degree denied him; really to do 
justice to his contentions is a terrific discipline, apt to dismay 
any but the most patient and zealous students. In his commen- 
taries, for instance, he disdained all aids to the reader; his para- 
graphs sometimes go on unbroken for pages, and to learn his 
opinion on the interpretation of a verse may take hours. For 
this reason he is less cited than he deserves, even by professional 
scholars, while amateurs leave his works severely alone. None 
the less, no one has a right to speak authoritatively on any New 
Testament topic until he knows what von Zahn has said; he may 
not agree, but in doing the work necessary to gain the master’s 
point of view he learns so much that he can afford to neglect a 
host of less important writers. 

Wilbur Cosby Bell (April 6th) was Professor of Apologetics 
at the Theological Seminary in Virginia. Born in 1881 and 
ordained in 1905, he spent his first ministerial years in the active 
pastorate, taking up his seminary work in 1912. His Paddock 
lectures, The Making of Man, were published in 1931. 

Paul Billerbeck (December 3d, 1932), a pupil of H. L. Strack, 
was the real author of the classic Kommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
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ment aus Talmud und Midrasch, generally cited as “ Strack-Bil- L 
lerbeck.”” 

George Herbert Box (January 3d) was born in 1869. He 
graduated from Oxford with a first-class in theology in 1892 and 
devoted himself to Semitic study, specializing in the intertestamen- 
tal period. A close association with W. O. E. Oesterley pro- 
duced their well-known Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 
(1907) and their Literature of Rabbinic and Medieval Judaism 
(1921), but his independent work was chiefly devoted to the 
Pseudepigrapha, notably in his Ezra-Apocalypse (1912). In 
1918 he was made Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, Lon- 
don, eight years later being appointed Professor of Old Testa- 
ment in the University of London. 

Joseph Armitage Robinson (May 8th) was educated in Cam- 
bridge and was ordained in 1881; he was immediately elected to 
a fellowship which he held until 1899, coupling with it in 1893 
the Norrisian Professorship of Divinity. During his Cambridge 
period his publications were devoted to patristics, beginning with 
his Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas in 
1888. In 1899 he was made Canon of Westminster and Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, three years later to be advanced to the Dean- 
ship of Westminster, which he held until 1911. Here his writings 
were of a more practical nature, among them his Epistle to the 
Ephesians (1903) being the best known. The great responsibili- 
ties at Westminster overtaxed his strength, and at his own request 
he was transferred in Ig11 to the quieter Deanery of Wells, where 
he remained until his death. The change coincided with the third 
period in his works, which were thenceforth chiefly antiquarian 
and concerned with local English ecclesiastical history. Dean Rob- 
inson’s position was that of traditional Anglicanism in its best 
form, an uncompromising ecclesiastical outlook, no doubt, but 
warmly suffused with the deepest spirituality and devotion. 

Despite his distinguished success as a clergyman and preacher, 
the career of Henry Van Dyke belongs to literature and diplomacy ; 
rather than theology. His Gospel for an Age of Doubt was very , 


useful in its day (1896), but he will be remembered as a theo- 
logian best by his exquisitely written little works of universal >~- 


appeal. 
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Myth and Ritual. Ed. by S. H. Hooke. Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. 

xix + 204. $3.00. 

This is one more of those brilliant little collective works the 
Oxford University Press seems to specialize in; and it gives a 
very readable, popular statement of a point of view of great im- 
portance for the understanding of the Old Testament; one that 
is nevertheless not widely recognized nor popular at the present 
time. 

The sub-title is ‘ Essays on the Myth and Ritual of the Hebrews 


in Relation to the Culture Pattern of the Ancient East.’ There 

: is a Foreword by Canon D. C. Simpson, followed by an essay by 
the editor stating the general thesis of the book. The title of 

_ this is ‘ The Myth and Ritual Pattern of the Ancient East.’ The 

author accepts Frazer’s definition of mythology as the philosophy 


of primitive man; and describes ritual as ‘the attempt to deal 
with or control the unpredictable elements in human experience.’ 
‘In general, the spoken part of a ritual consists of a description 
of what is being done, it is the story which the ritual enacts.’ 
Both the myth and the ritual are notoriously migratory ; and the 
theory of the editor and authors of this book is that there was 
a general culture pattern lying behind the religions of the ancient 
Near East which accounts for the common elements in all the 
early rituals, Egyptian, Babylonian, and other. The central fea- 
- ture is the importance of the King for the well-being of the 
community—a view which is fundamental to eschatology as well 


as ancient ritual. 

_ There was an annual festival which was the center and climax 
of all the religious activities of the year, and involved the dra- 
matic representation of the death and resurrection of the god; 

the recitation or symbolic representation of the myth of creation; 
a ritual combat between the god and his enemies; the sacred 
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marriage; and the triumphant procession of the god and his vassal 
deities or divine guests. 

Evidence for the persistence of this ritual and its attendant 
mythology is found in the Old Testament, i.e. among the Canaan- 
ites; and in its light a considerable amount of the ritual of the 
Pentateuch and even a number of the Psalms receive new sig- 
nificance. Even such seemingly strange prohibitions as those 
against steps leading up to an altar, or seething a kid in its 
mother’s milk, or the interchange of clothing between the sexes, 
receive illumination from this point of view. Mowinckel’s 
theory of the Processional Psalms and the New Year Festival is 
taken for granted. 

Following this general essay is one by A. M. Blackman on 
Myth and Ritual in Ancient Egypt; and a parallel one on Baby- 
lonian Myth and Ritual by C. J. Gadd. The editor next treats 
of the Myth and Ritual Pattern in Canaan as traced in the 
archeology; and the remaining essays deal with the Sun-Cult 
and the Temple at Jerusalem, by F. J. Hollis, where several 
excellent diagrams illustrate the author’s view of the orientation 
of the Temple of Solomon; Early Hebrew Festival Rituals— 
an interesting and very clearly written account, by W. O. E. 
Oesterley; Initiatory Rituals, by E. O. James; and a final one 
on Hebrew Myths by Theodore H. Robinson. 

The volume is well illustrated, and, we are confident, will 
perform a fine task of popularization. As Canon Simpson points 
out in his Foreword, we are just beginning to realize that the 
so-called ‘ priestly ’ element in the Old Testament is by no means 
narrow and one-sided and opposed to the prophetic element ; but 
really gives us a knowledge of early aspects of God’s self-revela- 
tion to Israel, and of the Hebrews’ longing for Him and for His 
interposition as these are preserved in Hebrew myth and ritual, 
folk-lore and legend. It is not enough to interpret the Old 
Testament exclusively from the ‘ prophetic’ point of view, and 
to look upon the priestly and ceremonial elements as mere sur- 
vivals of a primitive stage in Hebrew religion. For the priestly 
element itself was in process of development all along; and after 
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the Exile it was the priestly element that enshrined and safe- 
guarded and popularized much of what was best in the prophetic 
teaching, and led on eventually to the teaching and the divine life 
of our Lord. 

er FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Growth of the Gospels. By Frederick C. Grant. New York, The Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1933. 226 pages. $1.50. 


After two chapters devoted to essential preliminaries, Chapter 

III offers an informing survey of current Synoptic criticism, in 

the course of which Canon Streeter’s “MM” is rejected. Dr. 

Grant then explains his own hypothesis, which is presented in 

tabular form on page 66: a “ multiple source” theory, obtained 

by dividing Mark and the L material. The reconstruction of 

QO on pages 74-81 follows the received lines, but Dr. Grant holds 

that Luke, rather than Matthew, has best preserved the original 

wording. L is reconstructed and analyzed on pages 82-95; here 

the nativity stories and the passion narrative are detached, and 

_ their general unity of style with the rest of L explained as due 

to origin in a common locality. No attempt is made to discuss 

the “ functional ” purpose of either Q or L, but L is regarded as 
in some respects the more primitive of the two. 

The fifth chapter, the most elaborate in the book, is devoted 
to Mark. A useful table on page 131 lists Mark’s own significant 
editorial notes. Rather more than a tenth of the Gospel is 
derived from Q (page 130) and the true Petrine element is 
reduced to comparatively small dimensions (page 133). Other- 
wise the most important element in Mark is a “ controversy” 
source (or sources), around whose sections the “ incidents and 
sayings recorded by Mark are grouped” (page 105), the rest 
of the Gospel being made up of “ special” material and the 
Little Apocalypse. In his study of the purpose of the Markan 
sections Dr. Grant distinguishes clearly between the aim of Mark 
himself and that of his “extremely intractable” matter. Ur- 
Mark theories are rejected in an admirable summary (page 137). 
The date is put ca. 70 and the place of writing was Rome. 
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The Lukan chapter adopts the Streeter-Taylor Proto-Luke 
theory. After the union of Q and L the nativity stories were 
prefixed and finally Luke, becoming acquainted with Mark’s 
Gospel, incorporated as much of it as he cared to use in seven 
“blocks.”” The Gospel is dated ca. 80, for it seems to have been 
written some years before Acts, which was almost certainly 
published around 95. 

The very thorough analyses of Matthew that have been made 
in recent years dispense Dr. Grant from giving much space to 
source problems ; what needs to be said is collected on pages 188- 
194. He can consequently devote his attention to the Gospel as 
a whole. In determining the date he rightly rules out any ref- 
erence to the Temple in 24:15; Matthew in revising the Little 
_ Apocalypse took “ holy place’ to mean “ Palestine.” In Judaism 
the destruction of the Temple was followed by an apocalyptic 
lull with which the eschatology of Matthew does not accord; the 
Gospel must consequently be dated into the second century, in the 
revival of apocalypticism that led ultimately to the Bar-Cochba 
revolt. For the place of writing Dr. Grant decides on (ap- 
proximately) the border line between Palestine and Syria. 

A final chapter on John, summarizing current opinion, con- 
cludes this most useful volume; American students are to be 
congratulated on having available so admirable and succinct a 
manual of Gospel introduction. The years that have elapsed 
since the war have been extraordinarily fertile in Synoptic re- 
sults, and even the best of the older manuals are already ob- 
-solescent; Dr. Grant, on the contrary, familiarizes the reader 
with the most recent and authoritative current thought. And— 
not the least virtue in a book meant to be used—the price is ex- 
tremely modest. 

With the bulk of Dr. Grant’s results I wish to express my 
agreement, but in so complicated a field as the Synoptic there will 
naturally be exceptions. His discussion of the date of Matthew 
does not consider sufficiently the difference between Jewish and 
_Jewish-Christian apocalyptic. In the former Domitian meant 
little; in the latter he meant much, and the martyrdoms of 93 
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reacted violently on even the most Jewish of Christians. The 
best explanation of Matthew 26:52 is offered by Revelation 
13:10, while 24:10 is surely most easily understood of the 
“ delations ” in Domitian’s persecution, and 24: 11-12 describes 
the first Gnostic movements and their results. A date shortly 
after 93 is therefore indicated; indeed a later origin seems pre- 
cluded by the very archaic polity presupposed in 18: 15-17 and 
23: 8-10. 

While it is very easy to overestimate Mark’s Paulinism (page 
153), Dr. Grant has rather underestimated it, especially when he 
states (page 109) that Mark wished to demonstrate the church 
authority of the Twelve. But Mark’s version of the commission 
to the Twelve is highly guarded (3: 14-15), and he insists 
throughout that their faith was always unsatisfactory. They 
were never able to understand that Christ’s Messiahship was 
other-worldly; they knew only a Christ according to the flesh 
and even Peter could not rise above his apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision. Matthew certainly so understood Mark, for his 
16: 17-19 is a pointed reply to Mark 8: 33. 

Tempting as is the Proto-Luke hypothesis, it is far from being 
demonstrated. To take a single instance, Luke 9: 51-10: 23 is 
a carefully constructed unit. But if the Markan material that 
precedes this passage in Luke be deleted, this section stands in an 
impossibly early position, since 9:51 then makes the road to 
death commence almost at the beginning of the ministry. 9:51 
is comprehensible only as the sequel to the long Markan section 
that closes with 9: 50; on writing this last verse Luke brought to 
an end the Galilean ministry as recorded by Mark, and then went 
on to construct out of his other sources a journey that begins 
with the departure from Galilee. In other words, if there was 
actually a Proto-Luke, the addition of the Markan sections meant 
more than the insertion of fresh material; it involved a consid- 
erable revision of what was already written. 

That the nativity stories and the passion narrative in L ulti- 
mately rest on traditions different from those in the rest of the 
source is indubitable, but to hold that they were first collected by 
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Luke is a needless complication. And what Dr. Grant says on 
page 61 about the distribution of the L-terms is difficult to fol- 
low. Chapters I-2, which are practically all L, naturally con- 
tain more of these terms than do (say) chapters 4-5. But the 
same number of L verses almost anywhere in the Gospel will 
exhibit just about the same number of occurrences of just about 
the same terms; I can see no explanation for this except unity of 


authorship. 


Burton Scott Easton. 


The Formation of the Gospel Tradition. By Vincent Taylor. London and 
New York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. vii + 214. 7/6. $2.00. 


Professor Vincent Taylor of Leeds is, next to Canon Streeter, 
the leading protagonist of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis. In his 
volume, Behind the Third Gospel, published in 1926, he provided 
an independently worked out demonstration of the hypothesis 
which Streeter had advanced in an article in the Hibbert Journal 
in 1921, and more elaborately in The Four Gospels, which ap- 
peared in 1924. 

In brief, Canon Streeter’s article provided the initial sugges- 
tion. Then, while Streeter himself worked out the hypothesis 
in detail and published it in his now famous volume on the 
Gospels, Professor Taylor was working it out in entire inde- 
pendence of Streeter. It is the old story, repeated again and 
again in all the sciences, of investigators working independently 
but upon similar sets of data and arriving at identical conclusions. 

The present volume goes on beyond the particular picture of 
the origin and development of the Gospel of Luke, and deals with 
the formation of the gospel tradition as a whole. Its subject is 
Form History, and the eight lectures which provide its contents, 
delivered at the University of Leeds during the spring of 1932, 
provide an excellent introduction to the subject. Indeed, this 
volume and Easton’s The Gospel Before the Gospels are about 
the only authoritative works in English. 

The volume opens with a survey of recent research—a very 
thorough and critical evaluation of the leading works of the 
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form-historical school. How sympathetically he writes may be 
seen from the following, which sums up his estimate of Bult- 
mann: 


“ The real charge against him is [not scepticism, but] that he is kinder to the 
possibilities than to the probabilities of things” (p. 15). 
At the same time the real values and possibilities, and also the | 
limitations, of form-criticism are pointed out. 

Lecture ii deals with “ The Formative Process in the Primitive 
Communities,” and evaluates the various classifications proposed, — 


as well as one of the underlying assumptions of Formgeschichte. — 


“We may speak of ‘laws of the tradition’ if by these we mean ways in ~ 
which the minds of those who handed down the tradition had a tendency to act; 
but we cannot treat these laws as if they described the work of machines, for | 
there is always an ‘unknown quantity’ in the actions of men which defies _ 
calculation” (p. 33). 

However the existence of the tradition in the form of Pro- 
nouncement-Stories is clearly recognized, and the Sitz im Leben | 
of the tradition is found in the preaching and teaching of the — 
Church in the first and second generations. 

Chapters iii—vii take up the various types or forms of the 
tradition. He begins with the Passion Narratives, and shows 
that there were possibly three Passion stories in the Gospels, the 
Marcan, the Lucan (separate from the Marcan insertions into 
Luke), and the Johannine. It is a question if many New Testa- 
‘ment scholars will allow the amount of historical material Taylor — 
claims to find in the Fourth Gospel. The possibility, however, © 
cannot be ruled out of court—certainly without a very thorough © 
investigation. 

Professor Taylor gives a very reasonable explanation of the — 
fact that the Resurrection stories form no connected or con- 
tinuous narrative as do the incidents of the Passion: the need of © 
the Church was not for a continuous story which could be used 
at public worship, and which was itself the best refutation of 
the theory that Jesus had been an insurrectionist; what was 
needed here was simply the assertion of the continued life of 
Jesus after his Resurrection. ‘ Was it true that Jesus had risen 
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and had appeared to His own? To satisfy this clamant need 
single stories were enough; there was no demand for a con- 
tinuous Story such as the modern man desires” (p. 59). 

Chapter iv deals with the Pronouncement-Stories. This is 
Professor Taylor’s proposed term, and it certainly seems more 
fitting than either Bultmann’s ‘ apothegms,’ or Fascher’s ‘ an- 
ecdotes,’ or Dibelius’ ‘ paradigms.’ Taylor allows considerable 
place to these Pronouncement-Stories—that is, brief stories cul- 
minating in a saying of Jesus—and for the best of reasons, since 
they are among the most important of our traditions of the life 
of Jesus; and are, as he says (p. 87), “ among the strongest and 
most stable elements in the Gospel tradition.” He even suggests 
that some of the isolated sayings are all that is now left of certain 
Pronouncement-Stories, the narrative settings of which have long 
since been worn away. 

The chapter on “ Sayings and Parables” is an admirable one, 
and contains a fine criticism of Bultmann (pp. 105-109). 

Chapter vi deals with the Miracle Stories, and introduces an 
apologetic note in dealing with the so-called ‘nature miracles ’ 
which will be welcome to some readers. 

Chapter vii deals with the stories about Jesus, and although 
the possibility of a legendary development is recognized, the gen- 
eral historicity of these narratives is strongly affirmed. 

The Lucan Infancy Narrative is treated as purely literary. 
“The Birth Stories represent the Evangelist’s attempt, with the 
material at his disposal, to express in a poetic and imaginative 
form definite convictions about the birth and divine significance 
of Jesus” (p. 161). The author commends the position of the 
late Canon Sanday, “‘ who accepted the Supernatural Birth of 
Jesus, but interpreted the Virgin Birth tradition symbolically.” 

Chapter viii is a masterly survey entitled “ The Emergence of 
the Gospels.” This chapter is by all odds one of the finest sum- 
maries in brief compass that has ever appeared, and it should be 
given widespread publicity. The course of the development is 
sketched in three stages, roughly corresponding to three his- 
torical periods, viz. 30-50, 50-65, and 65-100 A.D. The first 
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of these steps was represented by the oral tradition; the next saw 
the beginning of literary collections; the third embraced com- 
pilation of the Gospels. 

There are two appendices. One deals with ‘ The Proto-Luke 
Hypothesis and Some Recent Criticism ’—a strong reinforce- 
ment of the hypothesis. The other deals with ‘ The Tendencies 
of Oral Transmission’ and represents an interesting experiment 
the author conducted. He took a Rabbinic story in two hundred 
and twelve words and told it to two friends; they in turn to two 
others, and the third group to still two others each. In the end 
the versions of the story were about as closely related to the 
original as we should expect. Many details were altered—re- 
minding us strongly of Professor Goodspeed’s recent study of 
The Letter of Jesus. Curiously, however, Taylor’s story got 
abridged as it circulated; the last version numbered one hundred 
and twenty-three words instead of two hundred and twelve. 
Accordingly, he proposes the criterion of abridgment as ap- 
plicable to a story which has long circulated in tradition—a 
criterion opposed to the one most form-historians hold. 

Moreover, he holds that direct speech is replaced by indirect, 
and that personal names and place-names tend to disappear, while 
the form of the later versions tends to become rounder and less 
detailed. Most of these points are contested by the German 
form-historians; and one must point out that where we are able 
to check the growth of tradition, as in the series Q-Mark-Luke 
[or Matthew]-John-the Apocryphal Gospels, direct speech does 
not always seem to be replaced by indirect ; nor do personal names 
or place-names disappear, nor details vanish, but the opposite. 
The conditions of Dr. Taylor’s experiment do not seem to have 
been quite the same as those of the oral tradition and of the 
early documents underlying the Gospels. At the least, before 
other form-critics will accept his criteria, further experiments 
will probably be insisted upon. 

All in all, the book deserves the most careful consideration of 
the scholar and may confidently be commended to the student of 
the New Testament and the general reader interested in the 
latest development of Gospel resarche 
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The book is readable, its scholarship thorough, and its con- 
clusions are sound; and it really brings the student face to face 
with the great religious reality enshrined within the Church’s 
earliest evangelic tradition. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Living Temple. By William H. Dunphy. 
pp. xii + 279. $1.75. 

“ Three rival and incompatible ideas of the Church struggle for 
the allegiance of Christians. The first conceives of the Church as 
an organization, or a conglomeration of organizations, constituted 
by the free and voluntary union of like-minded Christians. . . . 
This is the Protestant idea of the Church. . . . The second... 
thinks of the Church as a society governed by an absolute monarch, 
the Pope, and made up of those who submit to him and his repre- 
sentatives. . . . This is the ordinary Roman Catholic idea of the 
Church. . . . But St. Paul’s language demands that we approach 
the Church first and always from the organic point of view, not 
as a society or collection of societies based on the alliance of human 
wills, but as a living Body filled with the divine life.” 

Here we have the central thesis of this book by Professor 
Dunphy of Nashotah House on the nature of the true Catholic 
Church. It is expanded in successive chapters dealing with the 
Church’s Faith and Worship, Sacraments and Ministry. He finds 
this true Catholicity embodied in Eastern Orthodoxy and in es- 
sential Anglicanism, that is in Anglo-Catholicism. At every point 
this true Catholicity is contrasted with the errors of Rome, on the 
one hand, and the far worse errors of Protestantism, on the other. 
“ Romanism is an unnatural tyranny; Protestantism is an unprin- 
cipled revolt.” ‘“‘ Protestantism is the legitimate child of Roman- 
ism. The Pope is indeed the first Protestant. . . . Individual 
autocracy inevitably generated individual anarchy.” But—“ the 
Church in England, heeding the voice of the Holy Spirit, broke 

with the autocratic power of the Papacy, purged itself of medieval 
accretions in doctrine and practice, but refused to throw herself 
into the arms of continental Protestantism.” 
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The book is that of an enthusiastic partisan and has all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such a work. It presents a single 
line of thought with contagious conviction and torrential assur- 
ance. It idealizes Anglicanism and Eastern Orthodoxy. It is 
- tempted to caricature its opponents. Those already in full sym- 

pathy with its standpoint will applaud. It is doubtful whether the 
enemy on the right and on the left will be persuaded. If love of 

: neighbor in the field of controversy calls for the humble apprecia- 
tion of every strength in one’s opponent and humble acknowl- 
edgment of every weakness in oneself and one’s allies, that spirit is 

; too lacking here. There is much about the autocracy of Rome and 
its tendencies to legalism and mechanization. There is nothing 
about its magnificent internationalism, its many resistances to the 
encroachments of the state, its missionary zeal, the great services 
of the papacy in many periods. Protestantism is dealt with in a 
“lump,” with no differentiation between the more radically indi- 


-vidualistic sects and the great Reformation Churches. There is 
an open eye for the weaknesses of denatured Protestantism, which 


“appears to be sinking in increasing measure into a mere system 
of ethical culture or a bureau of social service.” The eye is closed 
to the moral and theological vigor of the Church of Scotland, for 
example; to the debt we owe to the Methodist revival; to the 
brotherly love of the Friends. The fine saying of an Orthodox 
theologian that “the knowledge of divine truth is granted only 

to mutual love’ is quoted with proper appreciation, but nothing 

is said of the involvement of Eastern Orthodoxy in the divisive 
nationalisms of the Near East, or of its intellectual and moral 
sterility as compared with Romanism or Protestantism. 

The very fruitful thought of the Church as “the body of 
Christ” has unquestionably been neglected within Protestantism 
as a Protestant theologian, Robert Will, has acknowledged in his 
recent article, conception protestante de I’Eglise considérée 

comme le Corpus Christi,” in the Revue d’Histoire et de Philoso- 
phie religieuses for December, 1932. But does the regaining of 
that idea involve all that Professor Dunphy associates with it? 
Does it involve the assumption that the “ body ”’ has a static form, 
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that it reached its maturity at a certain period and is no longer 
capable of structural adaptation? Is it incompatible with the recog- 
nition of the fact, which to some of us is so obvious, that the great 
masses of living cells which have broken from the main body in 
the tragic divisions of the past have had the life of Christ in them 
and have shown convincing powers of reproduction and replace- 
ment, even though maimed by the loss of elements meant for the 
enrichment of the whole? 

Professor Dunphy repeats the misleading analysis of the dis- 
tinction between the Catholic and Protestant views of ministerial 
power in holding that for the Catholic view ministerial power and 
authority is received from above, whereas for the Protestant view 
it comes “ up from below.” Protestantism has constantly stressed 
the thought that the ministry is empowered from “on high” by 
the direct call of God and the direct gift of the Spirit. It does 
not view the ministry as man-made. What it neglects and what 
Catholicism rightly stresses is that the gift of God does not come 
solely from God on high but also from God in history through 
the continuing life of His Church. We are surely more likely 
to make our point if we see their point and welcome its truth. 

This book should be strictly avoided by Anglo-Catholics. It 
will merely confirm them in their own position. It is to be 
recommended for non-Anglo-Catholics. If they have reached a 
point of sufficient maturity not to have their feelings hurt they 
will find in it a spirited and appealing presentation of the Catholic 
witness. 


The Inner Life of the Catholic. By Alban Goodier. Longmans, Green, 1933, 
pp. xv + 173. $2.00. 


This book was written at the request of the author’s friends 
_ and is designed to set forth not the doctrine or the polity of the 
Roman Church, but its inner spirit, its vie intérieure. It is written 
in a beautiful and sympathetic vein and will win many readers to 
_ anew understanding of the outlook and inner religious life of the 
loyal Catholic. | 
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The author, who is an English Jesuit and Archbishop of 
Hierapolis, “ believes in and loves his Church, to which he is no 
convert, but which has come down to him from the days when 
every soul in England was Catholic ”—one thinks of St. Paul’s, 
“ But I was free born.” His Catholicism is his native inheritance, 
and as a consequence, he does not violently condemn Protestants 
and others with whom he disagrees. Nor, as he says, does he 
“even feel altogether estranged.” 

There is much in the book that might have been written by one 
of our Anglo-Catholics, and the book will no doubt make a strong 
appeal to many readers within the Anglican fold. The author be- 
gins with a clear discrimination between those who accept the 
supernatural as a reality, and those who do not. Everything hinges 
on this, of course, in any Catholic view. The ethical and devo- 
tional connotations of the great Catholic dogmas are clearly de- 
scribed, often with a warmth of affection and insight that reminds 
one strongly of St. Augustine. 

The Protestant reader will find much in this volume which will 
help him to gain a more sympathetic understanding of the Roman 
Church—though he will inevitably draw his own conclusions from 
such a passage, e.g., as that on page 64, where the Catholic ap- 
pears to have an attitude toward the Church which, for the 
Protestant, is only justifiable as a relation to Christ: ““ My Church 
is much more to me than I am to myself; she lives more than I 
do; I live only as a part of her.” 

There is, of course, a very real question if Catholicism can sur- 
vive modern Biblical criticism—e.g., the conception of Christ as 
primarily the Victim offered on Calvary by Himself as Mediator 
and “the High Priest of the New Law” (p. 22). The funda- 

_ mental conception belongs to the Old Testament more than to 
the New; or, if it is founded on the Epistle to Hebrews, which is 
historically true, it is only faintly traceable in the Gospels, and is 
absent from their earliest sources. 

The Catholicism described by Archbishop Goodier is pro- 
foundly moving and no doubt deeply satisfying to one who has 
not been bred in the critical attitude and outlook of modern 
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Protestantism. It makes no effort to come to terms with Biblical 
criticism. The Protestant, on the other hand, simply cannot 
divorce his inner life so completely from the activity of his in- 
tellect, schooled as he is to some extent in the critical study of the 
Bible. And so the verdict of many readers will no doubt be this, 
“Tf only I could accept this mystical outlook on life, how satisfy- 
ing it would be! But alas, for me such a course is impossible, and 
my inner life must continue to be lived in tension and conflict, as 
I press on toward the goal of intellectual freedom and truth.” 
Nevertheless it is good to see how the world looks to the eyes 
of a man who has found peace in God, and has found it so com- 
pletely within the fold of his ancient Mother Church. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Nature of Sanctity. A Dialogue. By Ida Friederike Coudenhove. Lon- 
don and New York: Sheed & Ward, 1933, pp. viii + 121. $1.00. 


This small book is a translation of “ Gesprach um die Heilige 
Elizabeth” written by a leader of the Catholic Youth Movement 
in Germany. It is a dialogue concerning the nature of sanctity 


as revealed in the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, a 13th century 
tertiary of the Franciscan Order, who in the twenty-eight years of 
her life gained a high place among the acknowledged saints of 
the Church. 

The purpose of the book is in no sense biographical. Its value 
lies in its interpretation of the dominant motives and inner 
tensions of the radically ascetic life. In particular it wrestles 
with the problem as to the conflict between the values of the full 
human life and the more extreme demands of religion. The per- 
plexities and doubts we feel in regard to the life of the ascetic 
saint and in regard to the more radical demands of religion do not 
arise from the renunciation of what is “low” in human nature, 
but from the sacrifice of what is “ high,” the finer forms of nat- 
ural love and the goods of culture. The paradox is that “ the 
beautiful, the noble and the excellent can become temptations be- 
cause they are beautiful, noble and excellent.” “ This tension is 
not between good and bad, but between the lesser and the highest 
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tween the candle and the sun; not between nature and corruption, 
but between the natural and the supernatural, not between man 
and the devil, but between man and God.” 

The thesis of the book is that the way of sainthood lies not 
in despising the “ beauty and excellence of created things,” not in 
‘nating those things sacrificed to God as worthless, but rather 
that sainthood can only be built on the foundations of strong nat- 
ural loves and appreciations and that true sacrifice is a giving to 
God of what we treasure most. ‘“ Capacity for love is perhaps 
the only indispensable natural foundation for holiness.” “ The 
most human feature in Elizabeth was that she was a great lover, 
a heart endowed with extraordinary power of self-donation. And 
the formula of her sanctity is precisely the same. She was a great 
lover of God, a heart endowed with unequalled power of self- 
donation.” The saint’s love for man is not primarily a love for 
man as man, love for husband, sensitivity to human need, ap- 
preciation for the natural beauty in man. It includes and builds 
upon all these forms of love which are found in the purest hu- 
manitarians. But its distinctive character issues from the fact 
that it is a love of man for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake. 

Into a few pages Fraiilein Coudenhove has crowded many in- 


sights into the psychology of the saints. _ 
-Ancus Dun. 


Die Kirchen und der Krieg. By Heinrich Frick. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933, pp. 
44. M. 1.50. 


Professor Frick’s lecture deals with the problem of Christian 
conscience as to taking part in war. He first distinguishes between 
a true, i.e., just, peace and the morally inacceptable ‘ peace’ in 
which Germany now finds herself, recognizing as well that there 
are just and unjust wars. His thesis is that the confusion of con- 
temporary Christian teaching about war arises out of history, 
especially two great turning-points in the 4th and 16th centuries. 
The primitive church with its apocalyptic hope and its function of 
witness forbade Christians to be soldiers. But in the 4th century 
the state recognized Christianity, and Christians came to be de- 


& it is not the struggle between light and darkness, but be- 
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fenders by arms, if need be, of a Cesar who established the 
Church. Sensitive consciences found refuge in monasticism, and 
war as defence of the one Christian state was legitimized. When 
political as well as religious unity collapsed at the Reformation, 
and Christians fought Christians, three solutions appear—the 
political or Catholic, the tragic or Lutheran, and the moral or 
Calvinist. The first calls for a restoration of the old union of 
single state and single church; the second submits to the tragic 
fate of the Christian in a sinful world, his civic duty necessitating 
his share in the sin of war; while the Calvinist either fights with 
good conscience to enforce righteousness or with equally good 
conscience refuses to fight as a witness for a warless world to 
be. This historical section is too schematic, for it overlooks the 
wars between Christians in the medizval period, and lumps Cal- 
vinists and pacifist sectarians together in its third category of the 
modern period. The section concludes with references to con- 
temporary representatives of the three post-Reformation posi- 
tions. 

The striking new phenomenon is the spread of pacifism outside 
of Quakerism, and the serious contemporary questioning of the 
traditional theory of the just war, declared for just cause by proper 
authority and conducted in a proper fashion. The strength 
of the pacifist position, formerly condemned as heretical and sec- 
tarian, lies in the doubt of proper authority as the international 
community begins to make its claim over the national state, and 
the doubt of justification for the contemporary war of annihila- 
tion, as well as the doubt of the practicability of the distinction 
between defensive and offensive war. These new factors, in 
Frick’s opinion, have shattered all three of the traditional atti- 
tudes, and justify two conscientious Christian positions—the sol- 
dier who is ready to be a martyr for his country and the pacifist 
who equally invites martyrdom for the new world that is to be. 
The churches must respect both—and work for peace! The re- “ - 
viewer finds it hard to see where Frick’s analysis of the con- a 
temporary situation leaves the Christian soldier any standing. a 


NorMAN B. Nasu. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Old Testament 


Preaching Values in the Old Testament. By Halford E. Luccock. Abingdon 
Press, 1933, Pp. 332. $2.00. 
Professor Luccock of Yale has produced a companion volume to his Preach- 
ing Values in New Translations of the New Testament. The sub-title of the 
present volume is “In the Modern Translations ”"—these being the one by Dr. 
Moffatt and the American Translation by Professors Smith, Gordon, Meek, and 
Waterman. 
One hundred and forty texts have been chosen and are given a vivid and 
quite up to date orientation and application. Preachers will find the three 
hundred thirty-odd pages in this volume packed with ‘homiletical suggestions.’ 


The Macdonald Presentation Volume. Princeton University Press, 1933, pp. 

x + 487. $6.00. 

This is a volume published as a tribute to Professor Duncan Black Mac- 

donald of Hartford Theological Seminary, and consists of articles by former 
students, presented to him on his seventieth birthday, April 9, 1933. 

The subjects range from “ Modern Objectives in Religious Education” to 
critical articles on the literature and history of Islam. Islamic subjects more 
or less hold the most prominent place since Professor Macdonald’s work has 
been largely in this field. Biblical articles deal with “ David the Reubenite, A 
Messianic Figure in Three Religions”; “ Philonism in the Fourth Gospel”; 
“The Portrait of Jesus in the Sayings-Source”; “ The Present Literary Form 
of the Balaam Story”; “The Relationship between Proverbs viii and the 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel.” 

A bibliography of Dr. Macdonald’s works concludes the volume. 


Gotterspaltung und Géttervereinigung. By Alfred Bertholet. Mohr, 
1933, pp. 32. M. 1.50. 

Christentum und Kultur. By Hans von Soden. Ib., pp. 43. M. 1.50. 
Nos. 164 and 165 of Mohr’s Sammlung Gemeinverstandliche V ortrége. 


Pentateuch and Haftorahs: Leviticus. Ed. by J. H. Hertz. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1932, pp. xvi + 478. $3.00. 

Like the preceding volumes in this series, this one contains the Hebrew text 
with the English translation on the opposite page, and a commentary. In addi- 
tion, there is a good bibliography and introductory explanations. The volume 
concludes with the music for the Cantillation of the Torah and Prophets. 

Use is made of modern historical scholarship. Unfortunately, its funda- 
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mental reconstruction of the religious history of Israel is not admitted; and 
such writers as Hoffmann, Wiener, and Baxter have the last word. The student 
will find here, however, a scholarly presentation of conservative Judaism. He 
will also find the Hebrew and English on opposite pages a help in the study of 


the former language. 
New Testament 


The World of Jesus. By Henry Kendall Booth. New York: Scribners, 1933, 
pp. xii + 242. $2.00. 
A very elementary outline of the background of the life of Jesus. It is 
handsomely printed, and the illustrative material it contains will be useful to 
most Church School teachers. 


An die Rimer. By Hans Lietzmann. 4th ed. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933, pp. ii 

+134. M. 5.85. 

The fourth edition of Dr. Lietzmann’s Commentary on Romans in the 
Handbuch series is to all intents and purposes a reprint of the third edition; 
though here and there work published since 1928, the date of the previous 
edition, is referred to or taken into account. 

The introduction, which deals with the text-history of the Pauline Epistles, 
is one of the most important things in the whole Handbuch series, and should 
be familiar to every advanced New Testament student. One wishes, e.g., that 
it had been possible to refer, on p. 3, to Dr. Goodspeed’s proposal that Ephesians 
be viewed as the encyclical heading the original Pauline corpus; nevertheless, 
the author has done remarkably well in inserting such references as have been 
made in the space available. 

There is also, added to the Appendix, an account of the inscription from 
Tusculum discovered by Cumont in 1931. It gives a list of five hundred 
myste who shared with the priestess Agrippinilla (wife of the consul in 127?) 
the Mystery she had brought with her from Asia Minor, to which her familia 
was dedicated and devoted. 

As in all the volumes of the Handbuch the accumulation of material in small 
compass is simply amazing—for the problems of text, exegesis, and for his- 
torical, literary, and theological interpretation. Would that we had its like in 
English ! 


Charakter und Tendenz des Johannesevangeliums. By W. Wrede. 2d ed. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933, pp. iv+ 71. M. 1.50. 

This is a photographic reprint of Professor Wrede’s lecture delivered in 
April, 1902, and published thirty years ago. It is a lecture well worth reread- 
ing, as it sets the true aim and purpose of the fourth evangelist in much clearer 
light than is common. 

Of course, the later problems, e.g., the question of Mandzan influence, et 
cetera, are not considered; no one, however, has stated more clearly the 
apologetic aim of the author of John. ; a 7 
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Theologische Wéorterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Kittel, 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933, Lfgn. 8-10, Ara-Bréma. Pp. 449-640. M. 
2.90 each. 

A continuation of the magnificent new series of word-studies in the New 

Testament edited by Kittel. Some of the most important articles in in the Pres- 

ent installment are Bapto, Basileud, and Basileia. 


Church History 


Epiphanius (Ancoratus und Panarion). Ed. by Karl Holl. Vol. III of the 
Works of Epiphanius in the Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1933, pp. 273-526 + xii. M. 21.00; Vol. III, complete, bound, 
M. 48.00. 

The continuation of the late Professor Holl’s edition of Epiphanius was 
entrusted to Professor Hans Lietzmann upon the death of the lamented original 
editor in 1926. The same high standard of editorship has been maintained with 
which the volume began; though the comments and parallels are not quite so 
extensive in the latter part of the volume (viz. Haer. 66 ff). 

The present installment includes the Preface, which lists and describes the 
manuscripts, and gives on page xi a diagram of the textual tradition. A fourth 
volume will contain the index, and other supplementary material. 


Quellen zur Geschichte der Askese und der Monchtums in der Alten Kirche. 

New Series, VI. Ed. by Hugo Koch. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933, pp. xii + 106. 

M. 7.80. 

The latest number in the new series of Selected Sources for Church History 
and History of Dogma edited by Gustav Kriiger. The selection is quite exten- 
sive, giving in all one hundred and twelve sources, with good bibliographies, a 
fair textual apparatus, and thorough indexes. An introductory collection of 
sources illustrates the philosophical and religious background of early monas- 

- ticism, going back for theories of asceticism as far as Empedocles and Plato, 
and coming down as late as the Neoplatonists. 

Early Christian asceticism is treated as a preparation for monasticism, and 

_ the sources here form Part I of the book. Part II illustrates the full-grown 
later monasticism. 

Eastern and Western sources are carefully distinguished, and in Part II the 
material is given a still further geographical classification. A most useful 

collection of well-edited source-material for this important phase of early 
church history. 


_ St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum. Ed. by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. xi + 275. $2.00. 

Following a chapter on the life of St. Ignatius and his educational work, the 

volume contains Part IV of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, and the 


Ratio Studiorum of 1590. 
The volume closes with an analytical outline of the Spiritual Exercises. 
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Dean Fitzpatrick ‘of Marquette has added a notable volume to the McGraw- 
Hill Education Classics. 


Two Saints: Saint Bernard and Saint Francis. By G. G. Coulton. New 

York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. 121. $1.00. 

This handy little volume contains a reprint of the chapters dealing with St. 
Bernard and St. Francis in the author’s Five Centuries of Religion. The text 
is reprinted almost verbatim; footnotes have been omitted, but enough draw- 
ings have been retained to add much to the reader’s interest. These chapters 
are already classic, and have been generally accepted as fair as well as fascinat- 
ing accounts of these two divergent later expressions of monasticism. 


Corpus Confessionum. Ed. by Caius Fabricius, Lig. 21. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1933, PP. 321-400. 
A continuation of the English Prayer Books of 1662 and 1928, with German 
translation in parallel columns, this forms an installment in Dr. Fabricius’ great 
edition of the Christian Confessions. 


The Anglican Revival: Studies in the Oxford Movement. By Yngve Brilioth. 
Pref. by the Bishop of Gloucester. 1933, pp. xiii + 357. 5/-; $1.75. 
Professor Brilioth of Uppsala has written one of the most brilliant and best 

balanced histories of the Oxford Movement. It was first published in 1925. 

The present volume is a re-issue in view of the current Centenary. 

Nothing needs to be added to the favorable reviews which have already ap- 
peared in this Journal (viii. 165-168, 366), except to point out that the price, 
which was originally $5.00, is now reduced to $1.75, so that the volume is well 
within the reach of the ordinary student. 


The Novel and the Oxford Movement. By Joseph Ellis Baker. Princeton 

University Press, 1932, pp. xiii + 220. 

A Princeton Ph.D. dissertation, written in a fascinating style, and with real 
insight and discrimination; with genuine sympathy for the aims of the Oxford 
leaders, as well as a thorough knowledge of the times and background and of 
the literature. 

The author stresses the Tory strain in the earlier history of the Movement, 
which from at least one angle certainly appeared as a movement aimed to stem 
the tide of social as well as theological liberalism. The history is traced as 
far as Shorthouse’s John Inglesant. 

Appropriately timed for this centenary year, the book should be read by 
every one interested in the history of the Oxford Movement. 


Apologetics; Moral Theology 


The Fool Hath Said. By Cyril Alington. Pref. by W. R. Inge. Longmans, 
Green, 1933, pp. xx + 139. $1.50. 
A popular apologetic written in excellent style, and dealing with such ob- 
jections as, “that it really doesn’t matter whether God exists or not,” and 
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“that sin is an invention of theologians,” and “that the existence of evil 
disproves the existence of a good and all-powerful God,” and “that religion 
has been responsible for most of the worst wars in history,” and so on. 

The book is readable and attractive in style, and will do immense good. 


The Expanding Universe. By Arthur Eddington. New York: Macmillan, 

1933, pp. x + 182. $2.00. 

An enlarged version of the author’s public lecture at Cambridge last autumn, 
giving the gist of his three radio addresses delivered in this country in October. 
It is as clear a presentation of the author’s theory as could possibly be made. 
It is a very different theory from that which has usually been associated, at 
least in the popular mind, with modern physical science. Its bearings upon 
religion, or at least upon theology, are not the same, for the theory cries out for 
a spiritual interpretation not only of the physical universe, but of all existence. 
In fact, for many readers, this theory will itself seem to be the beginning of 
such a spiritual interpretation. 


The Adventure of Faith. By Father Andrew. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, 
pp. 125. 85c. 
A series of Sunday afternoon talks in which Christianity is set forth for 
comparison with other religions. A very simple, useful apologetic. 


Moral Laws. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1933, PP. 5 + 322. $2.50. 

Dr. Brightman defines ethics as the “normative science of the principles of 
the best types of human conduct.” This definition, he points out, implies three 
basic concepts in ethics, namely law, value, and obligation. Starting with the 
“logical law” that “all persons ought to will logically; i.e., each person ought 
to will to be free from self contradiction and to be consistent in his intentions,” 
he proceeds to work out eleven moral laws. 

Prof. Brightman’s emphasis on the uniqueness and independence of obliga- 
tion as a factor in ethics and his emphasis on the use of logic in matters of 
morals are refreshing in a day when so much that passes for ethics is based 
on sentiment or on bad psychology. He does not, however, fall into Kant’s 
error of trying to derive the content of morals from its formal laws. Moral 
laws require concrete goods as their objects. Moral law is autonomous, but 
its sanction is the fact of moral obligation and its material is the values of 
every day life. c. L. s. 


Practical Theology 


Some Basic Statistics in Social Work. By Philip Klein and Ruth Voris. 

Columbia University Press, 1933, pp. xiv + 218. $3.50. 

A volume published for the New York School of Social Work, and based 
upon data of family agencies in New York City. The tables and charts give 
a quite reliable picture of social work in large metropolitan areas at the present 
day. 
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Sermon Notes for a Suggested Course on the Oxford Movement. By Bernard 
Heywood. London: S. P. C. K.; New York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. 12. 0c. 
Extremely simple sermon notes by the Bishop of Hull. Any seminarian 

might have written them. 


Farewell Worry. By James Brent. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 35. 35¢. 
A tract for those who are suffering from depression as well as from ‘the’ 
depression. 


Holy Unction. By Agnes E. Van Kirk. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 
xiii + 44. 25c. 
“ The record of a churchworker’s observation of the effect of Holy Unction,” 
the little book should be read by every one interested in spiritual healing. 


The Causes of War. Ed. by Arthur Porritt. New York: Macmillan, 1932, 
pp. xxi + 235. $1.50. 

A study of the economic, industrial, racial, religious, scientific, and political 
causes of war, by such eminent scholars as Sir Arthur Salter, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, Professor Alfred Zimmern, C. F. Andrews, Frederick J. Libby. It 
is accompanied with a study outline for use with groups. ya ae 


Devotional 


Daily Bible Studies. By Floyd W. Tomkins. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, 
pp. 235. $1.50. 

These Daily Bible Studies are a selection made by the author’s son, the Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., from the series written by Dr. Tomkins for The 
Living Church, from February, 1927 until March, 1932. 

A brief passage of Scripture is selected, which is followed by a Meditation, 
and a hymn. At the end of each week’s selections appears a single prayer. 
The Studies are full of a deep, simple piety. 


Cross and Chalice. By G. F. Naylor. London: Mowbray; Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1933, pp. 95. 85c. 
Two courses of Lenten addresses, entitled “The Wood of the Holy Cross” 
_ and “ Passover Promise and Fulfillment.” In the latter series, great emphasis 
is laid upon the Jewish background of the Last Supper. In the first series, the 
Biblical woods, cedar, palm, cypress, and olive, are given a mystical interpreta- 
tion. 


The Way of Light. Compiled by Howard Chandler Robbins. New York: 
Gorham, 1933, pp. 259. $1.50. 
Dean Robbins, now Professor of Pastoral Theology in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, has published a work of devotion which was originally pre- 
pared for the use of a group of ministers in the Church, known as “ The 
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Relations,” who are bound by a simple rule of life, and who meet from time 
to time in intimate fellowship. 

The volume has been published with the purpose of sharing their movement 
with others, and of meeting the need for some such manual of devotion—a need 
suggested by the growth of the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement in 
England and here. The volume contains prayers and meditations, religious 
poems, psalms and canticles, Epistles and Gospels, hymns, a list of books for 
study, and an index. It is quite obvious that the contents are varied, if not 
miscellaneous. But the volume finds its unity in the deeply earnest devotional 
> spirit pervading it, a spirit of devotion which is compatible with high intelli- . 
¢ gence and a modern point of view—something one does not always find in 
works of devotion. 


Prayers for Schools and Colleges. Compiled by Joseph B. Bernardin. New 
York: Gorham, 1933, pp. xi + 131. $1.50. 


A very appropriate and beautiful collection of prayers for particular oc- 
casions, particular needs, persons, or objects, as well as general school prayers. 
Compiled by the author while he was chaplain at Camp Wyanoke in New 
a Hampshire, and a Clerical Master at St. Mark’s School, Southborough. 


The Book of Christian Classics. Ed. with an Int. by Michael Williams. New 
York: Liveright, 1933, pp. xix + 466. 


: A well chosen series of longer extracts from such writings as St. Augustine’s 

> Confessions, Tertullian’s Testimony of the Christian Soul, the Little Flowers 
of St. Francis, Juliana of Norwich’s Revelations of Divine Love, Brother 
Lawrence, St. Teresa’s Autobiography, Dante’s Paradise, and the Autobi- 

. ography of St. Therése of Lisieux. 

These selections form Part I; then follows a series of spiritual counsels 
from various mystical writers, and even from Pascal. Part III illustrates 
English mysticism and devotion, drawn from Lancelot Andrewes, Joseph Hall, . ; 

: Jeremy Taylor, William Law, John Henry Newman, and Coventry Patmore. 

Part IV deals with “English Religious Poetry,” and ranges from Spenser 


and Donne to Newman and Francis Thompson. The choice is Catholic not 
only in range but also in the editor’s theological point of view. It is the 
editor’s intention to “maintain the spirit if not the exact letter of the law of 
orthodox Christianity.” Hence such a writer as Bunyan is excluded, and such 
a writer as Law is admitted. It is too bad, however, that something better — 


from Jeremy Taylor was not chosen than his sermon on marriage. 


The Little Shepherd Visits the Christ-Child. By Ruth Hays. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1932, pp. II. 20c. 

The Children of the Shepherds. By Emily Seymour Coit. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1932, pp. 10. 20c. 

The Queen Mother. By Wallace E. Conkling. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 

PP. 14. 35¢c. 
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By Harold E. Hubbard. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 


In the Light of the Cross. 
1933, PP. 45- 

The Art of Intercession. 
1933, PP. ix +77. 50c. 

- God’s Husbandry. By Alec O. Hardy. 

50c. 

7 Sorrowful yet Alway Rejoicing. By Gertrude Hollis. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 57. 70c. 

The Compassion of Saint Mary. By A. H. Baverstock. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1933, pp. x + 68. 7oc. 

- The Body Crucified. By G. P. Ford. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 59. 
35¢. 

A Parson’s Thoughts on Pain. By G. E. Childs. 
1933, pp. Xi +72. 50c. 

What England Owes to the Oxford Movement. 

sa Morehouse, 1933, pp. 40. 18c. 

Know Thyself. By James Wareham. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. ix 

+ 119. 70c. 

American imprint editions and importations of small English books, mostly 


Milwaukee: Morehouse, 


By Francis Underhill. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933, pp. 58. 


London: Faith Press; 


Milwaukee: Morehouse, 


By S. L. Ollard. Milwaukee: 


devotional. 


Preaching and The Social Crisis. Edited by G. Bromley Oxnam. Abingdon 

Press, 1933, pp. 234. $1.50. 

At the recent fifth conference on preaching at Boston University twelve 
prominent Methodists of wide experience and accepted leadership discussed 
- such subjects as The Race Problem, Socialism, Communism, Prohibition, 
Revolution, etc. This book embodies these twelve addresses by men like 
Kirby Page (Preaching and Socialism), Jerome Davis (Communism’s Chal- 
_ lenge to Christianity), Harry F. Ward (Preaching and the Industrial Order), 

_ Charles Wesley Burns (Preaching and the Inner anieetiaial Fred Winslow 
_ Adams (The Social Gospel and Worship). 

_ The addresses reveal deep cleavages of opinion. To some, clear-cut ad- 
‘pon of Socialism is the preacher’s duty; to others, the preacher should 


proclaim no “ism” but rather enforce sound moral judgments and proclaim the 
broad fundamental principles of the Kingdom of God as set forth in the word 
and spirit of Jesus. Bishop Burns maintains that “the salvation of society is 
in direct ratio to the salvation of individuals who compose society. The re- 
demption of the race is dependent upon the redemption of the units who com- 
pose the race.” Doctor Ward on the other hand maintains that the preacher 
is “faced with the necessity of deciding between the validity of the property 
values that have been piled up and the necessities of human lives.” 
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The book as a whole throws little light upon the complex social problems 

of the day; but it does of course italicize the need for rethinking the whole 

- question of the preacher’s message to an age which is smashing precedents and 
_remaking the whole social order. G. c. s. 


Things New and Old. By W. R. Inge. Longmans, Green, 1933, pp. 105. $1.25. 

These are sermons and addresses delivered in Great Saint Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, January 28 to February 5 of this year. They were addressed to the 
younger members of the University of Cambridge; and are sane, wholesome 
religious talks in Dean Inge’s characteristic direct style, with his wide read- 
ing and keen intellectual and spiritual insight focused upon the problems that 
confront the younger generation at the present time. 

The Dean has never written anything better than some of the pages in this 
book. One wishes it were possible to quote a dozen or more passages. He 
begins with a broad survey of the present outlook with its problems and diff- 
culties, and then sweeps back in imagination to the beginnings of Western 
civilization, and shows the consonance, and in some respects, the identity, of 
Christianity with the best elements in the ethical and intellectual tradition of 
the West. 

His conception of true Christianity is what he calls the religion of the 
Spirit ; and he draws his usual sharp distinction between this and merely insti- 
tutional or ecclesiastical religion. The future of spiritual religion, he thinks, 
was never brighter than today. Nor does he despair of civilization itself 
despite the checks and setbacks it has suffered since 1914. 

The book ends with some very practical and straightforward counsels to 
young men; e.g., “ Never write a disagreeable letter. Put your pretty senti- 
ments on paper, and quarrel, if you must quarrel, by word of mouth. And 
never put a man completely in the wrong, if you want to be friends with 
him afterwards” (p. 97). 

There is a freshness and vitality about this little book which makes it diffi- 

“cult to believe that the author became a Scholar of King’s as long ago as 1879! 


Out of My Life and Thought. By Albert Schweitzer. Tr. by C. F. Campion. 

New York: Holt, 1933, pp. 288. $2.50. 

All the world knows that Albert Schweitzer is one of the most brilliant 
theologians and one of the greatest interpreters of Bach in our time; and that 
he has combined with these two equally brilliant careers in theology and music, 
a medical career, and also that of missionary and hospital builder in equatorial 
Africa. His autobiography gives a fascinating account of the interweaving of 
these four careers—reminding one, in this respect, of John Rathbone Oliver’s 
Four-Square. 

The volume will be of interest to everyone concerned with any of the pro- 
fessions the author has followed; and everyone who reads the volume will be 
drawn to the philosophy with which it concludes, namely, a Christian ethical 
idealism whose moving spirit is what the author calls “ reverence for life.” 


